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INSURANCE NOTES 


War Risx Insurance anv Donations 


The Norwegian Company for War Risk Insur- 
ance on Merchandise was organized in August, 
1914, in co-operation with and guaranteed ana 
controlled by the State of Norway to insure mer- 
chandise sent to and from Norway and freight on 
Norwegian ships. It stopped business October 1, 
1919, as it was to operate during the war only. 
During these five years the company’s insurance 
totalled 5,250,000,000 kroner, and the policies num- 
bered 250,000. The company had paid out 100,- 
000,000 kroner in compensation for losses, and there 
was a balance of 32,000,000 kroner, of which the 
Government would get 40 percent. Of the profits 
18,000,000 kroner has been donated by the Govern- 
ment and the private shareholders as a fund for 


the benefit of Norwegian sailors who risked their 
lives in the war, and for the families of sailors why 
were killed; 3,000,000 kroner will be donated as a 
fund for scientific research, especially in the 
natural sciences and social economy, and as an 
aid in the studies of industry and commerce, and 
1,000,000 kroner will be donated to the Relief Fund 
of the Mercantile Society. 


ReInsuRANCE IN DenMARK 

Danish reinsurance companies have largely taken 
advantage of the financial chaotic conditions exist- 
ing in Germany and Austria during and since the 
war. This is shown by the operations of some of 
the older firms and by the number of new com- 
panies organized during the last two years, half 
of which are transacting reinsurance only, the 
remainder writing reinsurance with direct business. 
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FINANCIAL 


Notes About Issues in the Financial World 
Most Interesting to Readers of the Review 







New DanisH Banxrnc Law 

The new Danish law relative to banks and bank- 
ing will be put into force early in October of 
the present year. No foreign banks can after that 
date establish business branches in Denmark with- 
out the consent of the Minister of Commerce. The 
conditions to be imposed on foreign banks that 
desire to transact business through branches in 
Denmark have not yet been announced. 


















Russtan Goip Deposits In Norway 

In addition to gold deposits in Sweden and Nor- 
way, the Norges Bank is now another depository 
of Russian gold as a guarantee for payment of 
goods exchanged in revived trade intercourse be- 
tween Norway and Soviet Russia. The first ship- 
ment of eleven million gold rubles has already 
been received and the export of Norwegian prod- 
ucts to Northern Russia, via Archangel and Mur- 
mansk, has begun. 


















ScanDINAVIA’s INTEREST IN Battic FINANCING 
Because anything that concerns Poland’s finan- 
cial regeneration is of interest to Scandinavia, it 
is important to learn from what Trade Commis- 
sioner Louis E. Van Norman writes the State 
Department, from Warsaw, that the National 
Bank of Poland,—the Polska Krajova Kasa 
Pazyczkowa—is not under the direction of the 
Minister of Finance, but is a separate government 
bureau. The institution has 40 branches in 
different cities and is invested with the duty of 
issuing the paper currency of the country. The 
Polish Postal Savings Bank is now being organized 
for the purpose of handling foreign remittances. 























Guaranty Trust Company Report oN SWEDEN 

Writing from Sweden, Nils H. Falk, Scandina- 
vian representative of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, informs the home office that during the first 
five months of the year imports of automobiles 
alone were to the value of more than 27,700,000 
kronor, as compared with 1,130,000 kronor during 
the same period in 1919. In the same connection 
it is of interest to learn that the Swedish Govern- 
ment has appropriated 80,000,000 kronor for the 
construction of new roads. 



















Boston ro Have a SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN Bank 

According to Nordisk Tidende a number of 
American-Scandinavian residents of Boston are en- 
gaged in organizing a bank to be known as the 
Oceanic National Bank of Boston. Obert Sletten, 
Norwegian vice-consul at Boston, is chairman of 
the committee on organization. The preliminary 
offices of the bank are at 549 Tremont Building, 
Boston. It is expected that the bank will be in 
operation early in the fall. The group interested 
in this enterprise includes some of the leading 
American-Scandinavians in the New England 
metropolis. 





















U. S. Laror Union Banxs Lixe Danisn Insti- 
TUTIONS 

In financial circles it is believed that American 

union labor has taken a leaf from what Denmark 
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has been doing for years through the organization 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Co- 
operative National Bank, to be capitalized at 
$1,000,000 and to be located in Cleveland, O. 
Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, made the application for 
the charter. Estimates of the resources of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers vary from 
$18,000,000 to $30,000,000. The Central Labor 
Union of Philadelphia has also begun the organ- 
ization of a co-operative bank and a similar move- 
ment is on foot in California under the auspices 
of the Pacific Co-operative League which is closely 
affiliated with the labor organizations of the state. 





Bic Increase in NorweGian Bank Deposits 

The Bergens Kreditbank, Bergen, Norway, last 
year realized net profits of 7,400,000 kroner and 
paid regular dividend of 10 percent. Deposits of 
this institution increased 24,000,000 kroner and 
were above 250,000,000 kroner at the end of the 
year, with total resources amounting to 348,300,000 
kroner. 

During the year 1919 the net profits of the 
Andresens Bank of Christiania increased from 
6,200,000 kroner to 8,000,000 kroner. The deposits 
rose to 294,291,000 kroner. Since 1907 deposits of 
this bank have increased over 30 percent and 
reserves have increased 80 percent. The bank last 
year paid a regular dividend of 15 percent, and an 
additional dividend of 5 percent. 





Irvine Stock ror BANK EMPLOYEES 

Irving National Bank employees, numbering 
1,700, are to be permitted to buy nearly 5,000 
shares at $100 a share—less than half its current 
value—and thus become partners in the business. 
The stock was made available by asking share- 
holders to waive their rights to $500,000 worth of 
new stock to be issued in order that men and 
women in the bank might secure a personal share 
in the business. The amount for which individuals 
will be allowed to subscribe is apportioned on a 
salary basis. The purchasers will pay for the 
stock in small monthly installments. Any one leav- 
ing the bank before his stock is paid for must 
surrender his subscription, but receives what he has 
paid in with interest. 





Getrinc Back to Norma. 

Lieutenant-Colonel T. A. Siqueland, manager of 
the foreign department in the State Bank of Chi- 
cago, who has recently returned from a visit to the 
Scandinavian countries, thinks that industrial ana 
financial conditions there are getting back to 
normal, as raw materials are now being received, 
and factories are gradually resuming their normal 
output. In Sweden the exchange value is now 
above the Pound Sterling, owing to the export 
from Sweden of such high priced materials as 
wood pulp, paper, and iron ore, which has restored 
the trade balance with England. In Denmark 
conditions are not so good, inasmuch as the British 
Government has restricted the import of Danish 
butter, bacon, and eggs, which was formerly Den- 
mark’s chief means of obtaining a trade balance 
in her favor. The reason for the low exchange of 
Norway Colonel Siqueland thinks is the large 
amount of tonnage ordered by Norwegian shipown- 
ers in the United States, England, and Canada. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Your Money’s Idle Hours 


Because of the increased burden which war and re- 
sulting economic disarrangements have placed upon 
the dollar quicker turn-over of working capital is a 
most important factor in the financing of every 
business. ; 


Payment of higher interest rates will not always 
secure funds. In a situation where larger amounts 
are required for handling individual transactions 
and restriction of loans may be necessary to provide 
for essential activities, ‘‘side-tracked credits’’ are 
doubly undesirable. 


A measure of relief comes when deliveries and col- 
lections are speeded up by reducing delays which 
even under normal conditions are often allowed to 
clog the processes of trade. To this relief, the 
Irving contributes by direct collections everywhere 
in America and by tracing shipments, notifying 
consignees of arrivals and presenting drafts by mes- 
senger daily in all parts of Manhattan. The 
straight line to results is the unfailing rule of Irving 
specialized service. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN RevIEW 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


The great Dannebrog, the hoisting of which is pictured on the cover to-day, is 
a gift from Danish-Americans. At the Reunion festivities at Dybbol H. P. Hanssen, 
“South Jutland’s uncrowned king,” pointed to the flag by the old mill and thanked the 
donors, not only for that but for their sympathy shown their oppressed kinsmen in 
Slesvig. 


Asmvus Diemer comes of a prominent Danish family in Slesvig. As a lad he 
attended a German school, because there was none other in his native city, Ténder— 
the most German of the cities now returned to Denmark. Later, however, he com- 
pleted his studies in Copenhagen. As correspondent to Berlingske Tidende he ac- 
companied King Christian on his trip through South Jutland. He is the author of 
numerous travel books designed as guides for tourists. 


H. S. HenprikseEn is co-editor of the new edition of Hans Christian Orsted’s 
works now being published in Denmark in honor of the centennial of Orsted’s great 
discovery. 7 


Bayarp Taytor’s poem written for Jenny Lind is not an isolated fact in his 
life, inasmuch as he was one of the first Americans to appreciate the beauty of 
Northern literature and scenery. 


Apo.tpu Burnetr Benson is a regular contributor to the Review. 


Grore BAiuNnckz is a resident of Copenhagen and one of the representatives of 
the Review in Denmark. 


Grorce H. Tuestérr is a newspaper man in Helsingfors, and is connected with 
the Finnish Foreign Office in that city. His article printed in this issue may therefore 
be considered as the official Finnish view of the Aland problem. 


Erk Axet Karurexpr is one of the foremost living writers of Sweden. He is 
described by his translator, Charles Wharton Stork, in his Swedish Anthology as the 
most widely popular living poet in the field of nature and peasant life, characterized 


by simple feeling and genial humor. He is a librarian and the secretary of the 
Swedish Academy. 


Per Ha tstrém is often classed with Lagerléf, Heidenstam, and Karlfeldt as 
one of the poets of the nineties who reacted against the naturalism of the eighties, 
but unlike them he is influenced by English models. He is preeminently the master 
of the short story. He sometimes chooses exotic themes as in Phocas, which appeared 
in the June number, and in The Falcon printed in this issue, but often deals with the 
simple everyday life of his own day. In Vilsna fagler (Birds Astray) the scene is 
sometimes laid in the United States, and the incidents drawn from his observations 
during the few years of his youth which he spent as an analytical chemist in Chicago. 


Kristsan Jonsson has written a number of short poems which are extremely 
popular among his countrymen. He was born in Iceland in the middle of the last 
century, of a good family, but in poor circumstances. His mother was left a widow 
when he was only five years old, and his short life was a continual struggle with 
poverty and ill health. 
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With the King Through South Jutland 


By Asmus DIEMER 


Now tHE Kine Rives Lixe a NortHernN HERO FRoM 
THE Eppa Over THE Bounpary, WHILE a WHOLE PEOPLE 
Sines Asout Hm anv Fottows Hm on His Ripe. 


Paut CravupE., French Minister in Copenhagen 


It has actually happened. That which generations have fought 
and suffered and hoped for has now come to pass. The King on his 
white horse has ridden over the old boundary line into the recovered 
territory. 


By the highway from Kolding to Kristiansfeld lies the old Fred- 
eriksh6j tavern, which was formerly the Danish custom house. A few 
yards farther south was the boundary. There began South Jutland, 
the land of our sorrow. During the World War I visited Frederikshé) 
afew times. I remember a rainy day in the summer of 1918. A storm 
was gathering. A little to the south of Frederikshéj tavern a figure 
clad in field-gray was standing in the middle of the road with his rifle 
under his arm. I wanted to go over and have a chat with him, but the 
Danish custom house officers advised against having anything to do with 
this German. “We know him,” they said; “he is of those that bite. 
You would risk that he dragged you away to Flensborg or Kiel.” 


So I stayed where I was, and contented myself with looking into 
the Promised Land. It was with a strange feeling I stood there. A 
few hundred yards to the south was the beginning of South Jutland; 
the houses, farms, and fields which I could discern through the rain were 
Germany. There the God of War was swinging his scourge; there 
human fates by the thousands were crushed out every day. There the 
brothers of my own blood were fighting in a cause that was not theirs— 
for their oppressors, against their friends. 
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Between THE Otp Custom House anp tHE Borper THE Souprers’ Socretres ArE WELCOMING 
THE KiInG 


Two years have passed since that day in 1918. Germany is con- 


quered, South Jutland is free, Danes are united with Danes. 
On July 10 the King rode over the border. 


An enormous triumphal arch has been raised by the broken boun- 
dary post. On every side stretches a fair land of undulating hills and 
valleys, with broad beech-trees and with luxuriant living hedges run- 
ning like a woof through the luscious green meadows. From every 
part of Denmark, from the north and the south, thousands of country- 
men have gathered to bid the King and his house welcome to South 
Jutland: -On every farm, on every house, in every garden, as far as the 
eye can see among the low hills, the red and white flag is waving. 


Even the ride from Kolding to Frederiksh6j has been a marvellous 
experience. Triumphal arches have been raised in all the villages, and 
the highway has been strewn with flowers. Spectators line the road, and 
cheers greet the royal carriage. 

The night has been showery. A light mist hung over the land in 
the early morning, but now that the great moment is here, it has been 
dispelled by soft sunlight filtering through the air. The King has left 
his automobile and, in a field by the roadside, has mounted his white 
charger. At half past nine the notes of the “King’s Song” ring out, and 
thousands join in. And then the event takes place which generations 
of South Jutlanders, for fifty-six long, dreary years, have hoped for and 
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dreamed about. The King on his white horse rides under the triumphal 
arch into the recovered land. The dream has become a reality. 

No eye is dry; the sound of sobbing is heard round about, but it is 
the subdued weeping of joy and thankfulness. 'The white head of the 
horse is seen advancing between the two rows of people. Hats and caps 
fly off, and the cheers ring out. High above the crowd, the erect figure 
of the King, in his gray infantry uniform, is visible to every one present. 
His features are working with deep emotion, and the tears, which he 
makes no attempt to hide, are running down his cheeks. 

A platform has been raised by the roadside, and the King reins in 


Kino Curist1an Rives Over THE Borper on His Wurre Horse 
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his horse before it. Farmer Refshauge from Haderslev, a member of the 
county council, stands on the platform. While he speaks, a deep 
stillness falls over the crowd, broken only by the pawing of the horse 
and the rattling of the silver rings of its bridle. Refshauge is a typical 
South Jutland farmer. With a bearing at once confident and respectful, 
without cringing or false submission, he addresses the King: “Our 
people have kept the faith, waiting and hoping for this day. In the 
popular imagination fair images of the King’s trip through South 
Jutland have taken shape. . . Love of our old mother country has deep 
roots in our hearts. We have voted, and we have chosen Denmark. 
Our choice was free, and, come shame or glory, come sorrow or joy, we 
wish to share it with our people. We wish to help to carry our country 
onward toward a new day.” 

When the cheers and the “three times three hurrah” have died 
away, the King replies: “My first greeting to the South Jutlanders 
shall be a ‘Welcome home.’ Mr. Refshauge has reminded us of my 
grandfather’s time and of the generation of his day. I, too, remember my 
grandfather and also my father. I wish that he had been here now in 
my place. God bless you all! And let us all work to strengthen and 
preserve our land. Long live Denmark!” 

The King rides on, and his cortége follows him, the Crown Prince 
and Prince Knud riding, the Queen and other members of the royal 
family in automobiles. Everywhere the King is greeted with enthusi- 
asm. It is the King to whom the South Jutlanders do homage. It is 
him they press forward to see, his hand they want to shake. In this wise 
the kings of Denmark were wont of old to go to the uttermost ends 
of their realm and their people flocked to meet them. 

Again a wonderful thing happens, an incident that may seem 
slight to those who only hear about it, but which we who were present 
will enshrine in our hearts. A little girl in a white dress has some 
flowers she wants to give the King, and her mother lifts her up. The 
King takes not only the flowers but the child, and sets her before him 
on the saddle. So they ride on, while the enthusiasm of the crowd 
bursts out in endless cheering. It is as though the King, in the person 
of the little girl, had gathered the recovered land to his heart. 

The King passes Kristiansfeld, the pious old town of the Mora- 
vians, and approaches the ancient Tyrstrup church. There are flags 
and triumphal arches and flowers everywhere, and thousands of happy 
people. Every eye laughs, every mouth smiles. One old veteran 
succumbs to his emotion. Standing near the church, he catches sight 
of the King and is about to run to meet him with outstretched hands, 
but his intense joy is too strong for the old heart: he falls back into the 
arms of the bystanders—dead. 

The old Danish town of Haderslev stands clothed in its fairest 
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Tue Kine Lire to His Sappie a Lirrite Girt FRoM THE CrowpD 


raiment, awaiting the King. There, however, he has a slight mishap. 
His horse shies, as he is about to mount, and throws him. Another horse 
is brought, and few people notice the incident, but when it is noised 
abroad the following day, it is looked on as a good omen. William 
the Conqueror, it is remembered, was thrown from his horse when he 
landed in England, and still he conquered the island kingdom. 


Toward evening, as the sun is gilding the flag-decked town of 
Aabenraa, the Dannebrog sails into the harbor with the King and Queen 
on board, the King, now in an Admiral’s uniform, standing on the 
paddle-box. It seems as though the whole town is assembled to greet 
them. Later, when the royalties have been driven to the Folkehjem, 
almost every house in Aabenraa is illuminated. 


So this Saturday—the first day of the King’s trip through South 
Jutland—is ended. The glowing sun has gone to rest behind the dark 
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Tue Royat Famimy Driving Away From THE Kino’s Suir In SONDERBORG Harsor, THE 
Gvarps In THem Bear Sxrn Caps Linine THE STREET 


forests, and a faint white mist veils the meadows. All is breathing 
peace and the promise of a new, fair day. 

Sunday is given to Dybbél. In the morning the royal ship sails 
into Sénderborg harbor. The city is tremulous with life, warmth, 
enthusiasm. All through the morning hours a continuous stream of 
people is pouring out over the pontoon-bridge to Dybbol Hill. The 
festivities are to be held on barricades 5 and 6. They form as it were a 
green crater, in which the bottom and the grassy slopes are covered with 
a dense mass of people, standing row above row—veritable terraces of 
humanity. Thunder clouds are gathering over the Broager horizon 
and cast flickering deep shadows over the crowds, alternating -with 
gleaming light. 

The procession is coming, and the 40,000 spectators within and 
without the barricades stand on tiptoe to see. The gaily martial notes 
of Den tapre Landsoldat sound from the brass horns of the infantry. 
The marines march in to the cheerful tune of Holmens faste Stok. The 
Guards wearing their black bearskin caps are received with tumultuous 
cheers. Then the stirring tones of King Christian [X’s March 
announce the arrival of the royal party, which now includes the Dow- 
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ager Queen leaning on the 

arm of Prince Georg of 

Greece. The King had 

meant to ride at the 

head of the Guards, but 

the pain from the acci- 

dent of the day before 

compelled him to go in a 

carriage. He first shakes 

hands with the veterans 

from 1864, who have been 

given seats of honor im- 

mediately in front of the 

high platform raised for Tue Presentation or THE Oxp Frac at Dyspén By A 
the royal guests. Again ac aaiac iat 

the King is given an ovation, as he ascends the steps. The great audi- 
ence sings Edvard Lembcke’s Du skénne Land med Dal og Bakker 
fagre. 

Count Schack of Schackenborg rises to speak. Never has an 
orator found words that were better at- 
tuned to the mood of his listeners or in 
better harmony with the events. The 
very spirit of the King’s trip is chiselled 
in this speech. He said: “On the barri- 
cades of Dybbdl, on the most precious 
spot that Denmark possesses, where 
past and present speak a language far 
stronger than anything human tongue 
can utter, bearing witness that the Lord 
has done great things for us, there Den- 
mark’s royal house, Government, and 
Rigsdag, nay, Denmark herself, meets 
the people of South Jutland. . . The 
great message which the reunion brings 
to us South Jutlanders is that we are no 
longer to bear this name, that we are to 
become Danes not only in heart but in 
name. It is with a feeling of sadness 
that we renounce this name under which 
we have loved Denmark and all that is 

Se en oe Danish with a tenderness and devotion 
THE SHores or THE Nortu Sea to tue that could not be surpassed even in the 
Yactric Ocean Wuo Foucut to Make mother country. It is with sorrow we 
aicot Micut ann Brinc Home THE A : ns 

Suesvic Danes part with this name, because it is a badge 
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Tue Dervutation From FienssorG MEetinc THE KinG anp QueEeN at Krusaa NEAR THE 
German Borper 


of honor that must still be worn by those whom we can not forget in 
this hour, whom we will remember faithfully so long as a Danish heart 
beats down there. . . With deep thankfulness and joy we accept the 
name of Danes. ‘To-day we take a vow that we will be good and faith- 
ful sons and daughters to thee, Denmark, and in token of this we give 
thee our hand, King Christian. Around the King we all rally in this 
hour—the greatest hour our generation has known.” 


It has been truly said that Denmark became richer through that 
affectionate and familiar yet respectful thou which the Slesvigers used 
in addressing the King. ‘It shone like a bit of old gold turned up by 
the farmer’s plough in the field of his forefathers. 


The King responds with words full of deep feeling. He is no 
orator, no actor, but a very straightforward man, whose heart never- 
theless guides him, so that on his entire trip he found the right word 
for every occasion, and never made a mistake. 


After the “King’s Song” has been sung, the venerable Captain 
Fischer of Aabenraa comes forward in the sunlight that touches his 
white hair and the golden horns which he presents to the King. They 
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are exact copies of the famous antique horns which were found at 
Mogelténder, the originals having been stolen. 

When the music intones Slumrer sédt i Slesvigs Jord it almost 
seems as if the fallen heroes have risen from their graves and are pres- 
ent, though invisible. Their spirit hovers over the beautiful and touch- 
ing apotheosis of the reunion which follows, as a gray-haired man steps 
forward accompanied by five young girls in white carrying a Danne- 
brog from 1864. Its white cross is yellowed, its red cloth is faded. 
Hush! It is Denmark doing homage to those whose blood has made 
the soil of Slesvig so precious. The girls present the flag to the King, 
while the old man, Private Hans Thomsen of 1864, tells the meaning of 
the gift in the words of the poet Axel Juel. The King bends down over: 
the old bunting and presses it to his lips. He shakes hands with the 
girls and, taking the old man in his arms, kisses his cheek. The great 
moment of the day is past. More songs and speeches follow, all excel- 
lent, but the pent up emotions of the day have been liberated. The 
crowds return to Sénderborg. In the evening all the ships are illumin- 
ated, while fireworks turn night into day between the high banks of the 
narrow Alssund. 

On Monday the King rides on to Toénder. Our way lies along the 
little river Krusaa, where we very nearly touch the new boundary line. 
There a little group of Flensborgers have posted themselves with flags 
and banners, while thousands more have assembled just south of the 
line, unable to cross because the Germans refused them passes. 
This meeting between the Flensborg Danes and the King of Denmark 
is deeply moving. “The vanguard is still hoping,” and “Flensborg 
Danes greet the King of Denmark”—are some of the inscriptions on 
their banners. Many are weeping. The King speaks gentle words 
of consolation, while they crowd up to the carriage to press his hands. 

In the joy of reunion, the meeting at Krusaa was the cloud that 
hid the sun fora moment. But this cloud belongs in the picture. Den- 
mark will not forget Krusaa. It will remind us of our duty to those 
in the south. 





Hans Christian Orsted 


The Discoverer of Electro-Magnetism 


By H.S. HEeNpRIKsEN 


On July 21, 1820, there appeared in Copenhagen a short essay 
consisting of four closely written pages, in the Latin language, entitled 
Experimenta circa effectum conflictus electrici in acum magneticam 
(Experiments on the Effect of a Current of Electricity on the Magne- 
tic Needle). Although insignificant in outward appearance, this little 
treatise, written in a scientific manner and founded on actual experi- 
ments, contained a discovery, the importance of which was immediately 
recognized by every scientist at home and abroad to whom the pamphlet 
was sent. To-day, a century later, every layman, to whom telephone, 
telegraph, electric light, and all other transmission of electric power are, 
so to speak, daily necessities, realizes what the discovery of the intimate 
connection existing between electricity and magnetism has meant for 
the benefit of humanity. 

The essay, which made such a stir, was written by Hans Christian 
Orsted, Professor of Physics at the University of Copenhagen. 

Hans Christian Orsted was born in 1777 in Rudkébing, on the 
small Danish island of Langeland, where his father was an apothecary. 
His first teacher was an old German wig-maker, from whom the boy 
acquired whatever meagre knowledge he himself possessed. Hans 
Christian and his brother Anders Sandée, who later became famous 
as a statesman and jurist, were equally eager for knowledge—which, 
however, they had mainly to seek for themselves. From his eleventh 
year Hans Christian assisted his father in his laboratory, and this 
awakened his desire for the study of physics. 

In 1794 he and his brother were sent to Copenhagen to study at 
the University, where, as a result of their thirst for knowledge and their 
receptive minds, they made rapid progress. In 1799, when only twenty- 
two years of age, Orsted took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy; 
before that time he had won two gold medals, one for an essay on 
medicine, and the other for a paper on esthetics—for he did not confine 
himself to his chosen study: he became interested also in philosophy, 
esthetics, and poetry, and his close relations with his brother, as well 
as with Henrik Steffens, the noted physicist and esthete, and with 
Adam Oehlenschliger, the great poet of the golden age in Danish 
poetry, greatly developed his lyric sense, and imbued him with that 
desire to improve and rejuvenate the Danish language to which his 
voluminous writings bear witness. 

In 1801 he undertook his first journey abroad, and travelled until 
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From a Painting by Marstrand at Frederiksborg 


Hans CuristT1an OrstTep 


1803 through Germany, France, and Holland. This time was especi- 
ally propitious to the physicist and philosopher: In 1791 Galvani had 
discovered the possibility of producing a constant electric current, and 
in 1800 Volta, recognizing the consequences of such a possibility, ren- 
dered this discovery practical through his construction of the Voltaic 
Pile. The same year Nicholson and Carlisle had proved the decompo- 
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sition of water by means of an electric current. In the laboratories of 
chemistry and physics the world over, scientists were conducting re- 
search work based on these epoch-making discoveries, and the German 
philosophers, led by Schelling, were endeavoring to create a new system 
of philosophy for physics. 

During this time, vibrant with new ideas, Orsted visited one uni- 
versity after another throughout Europe, and it is no wonder that this 
young enthusiast was well received everywhere; nor is it surprising that 
already on his first trip abroad he made acquaintances which proved of 
lasting benefit to him. 

On his return to his native country, in 1803, he became an in- 
structor of physics at the University of Copenhagen, and in 1806 he 
was appointed professor. From now on, most of his time is occupied 
with improving the old methods of instruction in chemistry and-physics 
which heretofore had been much neglected in Denmark. For several 
years he gave lectures—during the winter season he had five classes a 
day and during the summer two or three a day—and his great capacity 
for work was taxed to the utmost along the field of natural science. In 
1815 he was elected secretary of the Royal Danish Society of Sciences, 
and through energetic work he accomplished a complete transforma- 
tion of that society. In addition, he found time not only to continue 
his writings on natural philosophy, frequently revealing ingenious 
glimpses of the future—prophecies of a new era in science—but also to 
pursue his experiments. At this period he outgrew his former, rather 
barren, theoretical studies and entered upon the field of modern natural 
philosophy based on experimentation. 

Since his early youth he had experimented with the galvanic cur- 
rent, and he had, among other things, constructed a battery which indi- 
cated a great step forward. He was, beyond doubt, the first scientist 
who employed the electric current in the blasting of mines. In 1807 
he wrote an interesting essay on Chladni’s Acoustic Figures. In 1818 
he began experiments with the compressibility of liquids and gases, 
which studies he pursued for about thirty years. For this purpose he 
constructed a special apparatus, which forms the basis for the most 
important of later experiments. 

The year of 1820 Orsted himself describes as the happiest in his 
scientific career. He found a new alkaloid in pepper which he called 
piperin, and it was the year of his great discovery: He found that the 
magnetic needle was deflected by an electric current. 

Some have been of the opinion that electro-magnetism was dis- 
covered by chance, but this surmise is not correct. In this connection 
Orsted says: “Throughout my literary career I adhered to the opinion 
that the magnetic effects are produced by the same powers as the elec- 
trical.”” In many of his earlier essays he expressed this theory, and his 
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friend, Professor Forchhammer, states that “it was the goal of his 
dreams to discover the relation between magnetism and electricity, 
which was a mystery to scientists of that time.” 

Through the above mentioned Latin essay, which was based on a 
great number of experiments, Orsted disseminated among scientists 
all over the world the knowledge of his discovery, communicating to 
them the theory on which his discovery was based, and it was a simple 
matter for anybody who possessed a magnetic needle and an electric 
battery to verify his statement. The discovery immediately created a 
tremendous sensation, and all periodicals which occupied themselves 
with the natural sciences printed the treatise. 

Fully recognizing the importance of his discovery, Orsted com- 
peted for a prize of 60.000 frances which Napoleon I had offered for 
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the greatest discovery in the field of electricity. This amount, which at 
that time was considered an enormous sum, could not, however, be pro- 
cured, and Orsted died—as he had lived—poor in worldly goods, but 
rich in honor and glory. 


In addition to pursuing his electro-magnetic, dia-magnetic, and 
thermo-electric experiments, his last. years were spent in the endeavor 
to devise an apparatus which would enable him to determine the com- 
pressibility of liquids and gases. Among his other scientific achieve- 
ments it should be mentioned that he invented a process of manufactur- 
ing aluminum and that he unquestionably was the first to obtain pure 
metal, in spite of the fact that Wohler is usually named as being the 
inventor. Orsted’s process has been tested in 1920 and has proved 
successful in producing the metal; when, nevertheless, the invention 
was not attributed to him, this, no doubt, is due to the fact that other 
business took up most of his time and thus prevented him from carry- 
ing out the work he so successfully had begun. He was prolific in 
original ideas and ingenious suggestions, but his unselfish work for the 
benefit of his countrymen left him but little time to carry out his experi- 
ments. As mentioned above, he was the leader in all research work in 
physics in Denmark. It was on his initiative that the Society for the 
Promotion of the Study of Natural Sciences was established, and it 
was also due to his untiring efforts that the Polytechnic School was 
founded in 1829. For a number of years Orsted was one of the most 
active instructors of this school, and the fact that from the day the 
institution was founded and until his death he held the office of director 
without salary is consistent with his whole unselfish life. 


It is no wonder, therefore, that in his lifetime as well as after his 
death Denmark has considered him one of her best sons. In apprecia- 
tion of his great work, a statue was erected to his memory in the Poly- 
technic School, and another was placed in one of the most picturesque 
parks in Copenhagen which bears the name of Orsted Park in honor 
of Hans Christian and Anders Sandée Orsted. This year, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of his discovery, the Royal Danish Society of 
Sciences is publishing his scientific papers; great festivities are being 
prepared; and arrangements are being made for a Scandinavian Con- 
gress of physicists, chemists, and electro-technicians, commemorative of 
his achievements. 


It is not only in his native country that Hans Christian Orsted is 
recognized for his scientific discoveries, but he is also held in high esteem 
in other countries. Through ingenious discoveries and unremitting 
work he paved the way for other scientists and made possible the modern 
achievements in the field of electro-technics. The names of Volta- 
GOrsted-Faraday will always stand out as the pioneers of this science. 
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Greeting to America 
JENNY LIND PRIZE POEM 


By Bayarp Taylor 


I greet with full heart the Land of the West, 
Whose Banner of Stars o’er a world is unrolled; 

W hose empire o’ershadows Atlantic’s wide breast, 
And opens to sunset its gateway of gold! 

The land of the mountain, the land of the lake, 
And rivers that roll in magnificent tide— 

Where the souls of the mighty from slumber awake, 
And hallow the soil for whose freedom they died! 


Thou Cradle of empire! though wide be the foam 
That severs the land of my fathers and thee, 
I hear, from thy bosom, the welcome of home, 
For song has a home in the hearts of the Free! 
As long as thy waters shall gleam in the sun, 
As long as thy heroes remember their scars, 
Be the hands of thy children wnited as one, 
And Peace shed her light on thy Banner of Stars! 


American Appreciation of Jenny Lind 
By Avo.rH B. BENson 


This year Sweden is making extensive preparations to celebrate 
the centennial of Jenny Lind’s birth. American citizens of Swedish 
ancestry are planning to erect a memorial building in Chicago in honor 
of the distinguished singer, while England, Germany, America, and 
other countries will join in paying tribute to this rare combination of 
genius, personality, artistry, and character. Born October 6, 1820, 
in a “bleak and icy country,” from which the Italians believed no song 
could emanate, she had become at thirty, when she visited the United 
States, the European ideal of soul-stirring music, common sense phil- 
anthropy, and noble womanhood. It was through her that Hans 
Christian Andersen “first became sensible of the holiness of art;” 
Mendelssohn called her a member of “that church invisible;” in the 
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course of her life she sang often for Queen Victoria in private; and 
she is said to have moved a cosmopolitan Jew to such a degree that at 
her death, in 1887, his mourning, on the Straits of the Bosporos, became 
a matter of historic record. 

Born of humble parents, the young girl was destined to experience 
early the trials of a struggling artist; not so much in a material way, 
for friends who had discovered her unusual natural gifts provided 
opportunities for her development, but rather in the cultivation of her 
voice, which for a time presented real difficulties. At fourteen she 
seemed to have lost her voice of early childhood, and despite marked 
successes later—in which she possibly overtaxed her strength—her 
splendid Parisian teacher, Manuel Garcia, entertained at first grave 
apprehensions for her future. Inborn talent, a good physique, and 
an iron courage and industry prevailed, however. It was in Germany, 
during the forties, that her full powers were revealed. It was here that 
the Queen of England first heard the Swedish songstress and invited 
her to come to London. In the English capital, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, crowds were in attendance around the pit and gallery doors as 
early as three in the afternoon when she was to appear. The “Jenny 
Lind crush” became a synonym for an impenetrable mob; even the 
intense hatred, contempt, and jealousy of Giula Grisi, until then the 
acknowledged Queen of Song, melted into tearful admiration at the 
appealing human charms of her new rival; and the reports of her 
benevolence and unexampled artistic triumphs reached the American 
continent. 

That it was P. T. Barnum who brought Miss Lind to America is 
well known. This was such a gigantic enterprise that the mere bold- 
ness. of it proved an unparalleled advertisement, and its ultimate suc- 
cess “probably did more than anything else in all his [ Barnum’s] career 
to give him a permanent and supreme position in the esteem of the 
public.” The legal contract was a formidable affair, and Barnum had 
to deposit $187,000 with Miss Lind’s bankers in London before the 
American tour, with associated artists, could be undertaken. Wall 
Street believed that such an unprecedented guarantee would ruin the 
showman, and laughed at his engagement with the foreign singer. 
Barnum himself had never seen Jenny Lind, but trusted her in musi- 
cal matters, felt guided by her European fame, and relied upon the 
character of the American people and their partiality for sensational 
greatness and heroine-worship. Besides, the shrewd, persistent, and 
energetic advertisement of Barnum did much to create curiosity and 
premature interest in the newcomer—the triumphal arches erected in 
her honor in New York City were a part of his scheme—and so “never, 
in the history of music or in the history of entertainment in America, 
has the advent of a foreign artist been hailed with so much enthusiasm.” 
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Another extraordinary send-off was provided by a prize poem contest, 
also instituted by the enterprising American manager, and won by the 
poet, traveler, and translator Bayard Taylor, for the best ode of Greet- 
ing to America, which was set to music by Jules Benedict and sung by 
Jenny Lind at her first concert. The prize of $200 is said to have 
brought forth several hundred competitive productions, and the dis- 
appointed participants soon issued a witty satirical pamphlet entitled 
‘“Barnum’s Parnassus,” which was widely circulated and ridiculed the 
whole plan. Naturally, even these complaints contributed to advertise 
the project. As a matter of fact, however, the keen-eyed Barnum had 
also counted on the deeper and more lasting qualities of the singer for 
the permanent success of her tour. “The fact was,” says Joel Benton, 
for nearly thirty years a most intimate friend of the great showman, 
“that, although Barnum did rely largely upon Miss Lind’s reputation 
as an artist, he also took into account her equally great reputation for 
benevolence, generosity, and general loveliness of disposition. He 
knew that these traits of character would appeal with a special force 
to the warm-hearted and enthusiastic American public.” 

The arrival of Jenny Lind in New York, Sunday, September 1, 
1850, and the reception tendered her at the first concerts are now a 
matter of common knowledge and form one of the most brilliant chap- 
ters in the history of American enthusiasm. It is a story of serenades, 
vociferations, suffocating crowds, throngs of visitors, blockaded streets, 
double lines of policemen, and, in Boston, of fireworks and torch-light 
processions, all of which proved genuine enough in their purpose. 
“The shopkeepers of the city showered their attention upon her, sending 
her cart-loads of specimens of their most valuable wares, for which 
they asked no other return than her acceptance and her autograph 
acknowledgement. Gloves, bonnets, shawls, gowns, chairs, carriages, 
pianos, and about every imaginable article of use or ornament was 
named for her. Songs and musical compositions were dedicated to her, 
and poems were published in her honor. Day after day and week after 
week her doings formed the most conspicuous news in the daily 
journals.” | 

The most astonishing discovery was this: Jenny Lind’s successes 
in America far surpassed in glory even the boldest expectations of her 
manager. Barnum had circulated pictures and biographies of Miss 
Lind; his press agents had lauded her to the skies before and after her 
appearances, and “foreign correspondents” had raved about her talents. 
Now, when the first furore of her tour had subsided, more sober, inde- 
pendent critics appeared everywhere, whose tributes in force and con- 
viction, as well as in practical results, far outweighed the more arti- 
ficial eulogies of Barnum’s advertising squad, which now seemed trite 
in comparison with the spontaneous and intelligent criticisms founded 
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on first-hand information. Her large donations to American charity 
had also helped to capture the hearts of the American people. A 
Providence enthusiast paid $650 for the first ticket to her concert in 
that city, and others in Boston and Philadelphia paid almost as much. 
People came all the way from Montreal to attend her last concert in 
Boston; in Havana she turned the hisses of an audience eraged at 
Barnum’s high price of admission into unanimous and deafening 
plaudits for encores; and she is credited with having been able t6 move 
the cold and austere Daniel Webster. In Washington, the President, 
the Cabinet, and nearly every member of Congress attended both con- 
certs. “The great statesman Webster,” says Benton, “was so pleased 
with one of her songs that he drew himself up to his full height and 
bowed profoundly, to Miss Lind’s great gratification.” 

To follow the progress of Jenny Lind through the United States 
and Cuba in the contemporaneous American press, and to study the 
subsequent appreciation of this unique woman in American periodicals 
and books is an education in itself, and it is the main purpose of this 
article to present a few of the more sincere, unsolicited, and representa- 
tive criticisms contained in this mass of literature. For seventy years 
American writers and musicians have honored the name, work, and 
influence of Jenny Lind. 

It is an astonishing variety of Jenny-Lindiana that is found in our 
newspapers and journals. The New Orleans Crescent warmly com- 
mends the artist for refusing to sing in public or travel on Sunday. 
One number of Littell’s Living Age has four different articles on mat- 
ters pertaining to Jenny Lind, including the Prize Song and a deeply 
appreciative life of the singer by Hans Christian Andersen. It also 
reproduces from the New York Evening Post an account of Miss Lind 
among the blind, relating her secret visit to the Asylum for the Blind 
on Ninth Avenue. Says this editorial: “We have seen Miss Lind on 
many occasions when she was receiving the rapturous applause of the 
thousands, but we never saw her appear to such advantage as when she 
stood the cynosure of this throng of blind children, upon whom she was 
disposing with infinite grace her tenderness and sympathy.” Numer- 
ous anecdotes of her generosity, both with talent and money, are related 
in other magazines of more recent date. A poor Boston girl spends 
half a month’s earnings to hear Jenny Lind sing and is rewarded with a 
$20 goldpiece; at Natchez, where her steamer stopped for fuel on a 
Western tour, she sings to a crowd of a thousand natives, mostly 
darkies ; and at Rochester she delights the ears of six Tonawanda Indian 
chiefs. 

The first volume of Harper’s New Monthly Magazine (1850) 
contains the graceful, spirited, and sympathetic biography of Jenny 
Lind by her equally eminent countrywoman, the novelist and feminist 
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Fredrika Bremer, whom she met in Cuba (See “A Meeting in Havana” 
in the Woman’s Number of the REvIEw), and an editorial on “the most 
exciting event of the month—the arrival of the celebrated vocalist 
JENNY Linn.” The nonplussed editor takes a common attitude of 
the time toward Miss Lind’s art, confessing that her vocalization “to 
the ordinary ear” is beyond criticism. 

“The effect of the echo which she produces [in the Swedish Herds- 
man’s Song] is to be equalled only by Nature herself. M’lle Lind’s 
shake is probably the most equal and brilliant ever heard. There are 
some critics and amateurs who object to her manner of delivering her 
voice and her unimpassioned style; but although these objections seem 
to have no little weight, their consideration would involve a deeper 
investigation of questions of pure Art than we are at present prepared 
for, and we are content to offer our homage, with the rest of the world, 
to the Genius and Benevolence which are united in her fascinating, 
though, we must say, not beautiful person. As an artist she has pow- 
ers which are met with but once or twice in a generation. Her voice is 
in itself a wonder, and unlike most wonders is beautiful to a degree 
which causes those who come under its influence to forget surprise in 
pleasure. It is compared to all things beautiful under the sun by those 
whose graceful task it is to set its attractions forth in detail: to the flow 
of melody from the nightingale’s throat, to light, to water which flows 
from a pure and inexhaustible spring. We shall be content to say that 
it appears to us almost the ideal of beautiful sound. It would puzzle 


. the epicure of the ear, we think, to say in what respect he would have its 


glorious quality modified. It pours forth in a pellucid flood of sound, 
and always produces the impression that there is more, amply more, 
to meet all the demands of the singer. Her intended effects are so 
completely attained and attained with such apparent ease and con- 
sciousness of power, that the hearer does not think of questioning 
whether they could be better in themselves or better performed, but 
gives himself up to this unalloyed enjoyment.” 

In June, 1851, the same magazine announces the return of Jenny 
Lind to New York, “after a Southern and Western tour of unexampled 
success. So meekly has she borne her honors,” says the editor, “that 
even Envy would not wish them less.” 

A more professional estimate of Miss Lind’s opening concerts in 
America is furnished by the musical critic of the New York T'ribune, 
and reproduced in Benton’s Life of Phineas T. Barnum. Apropos of 
her singing a selection from Mozart’s Magic Flute, he remarks: “It is 
narrow criticism which imprisons such a singer within the partial scope, 
albeit classical, of the Italian School; ignores the vital part of her which 
may exceed the conventional requirements of such a school, and con- 
demns whatever in her is most characteristic, and in contrast with its 
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models. It has been well said by those who make the most intelligent 
reference to those models and that School, that the style of the Swedish 
Nightingale is sui generis, as marked as her own personality. True, 
you would not say of her, in the conventional Italian sense of the word, 
what is often said in first acknowledgement of a good singer: ‘She has 
style’—meaning the one style which is assumed as the standard. If we 
are to limit style to that sense, M’lle Lind has more than style; she has 
genius—Northern genius, to be sure, which is precisely what she should 
have to make her greatness genuine. Song is original in her; and from 
her singing we drink in new life, after long satiety of such passion- 
sweets as have become habits rather than fresh inspirations in the de- 
lightful—we may almost say perfected—but yet confined music of the 
Italians.” 

“In Jenny Lind we still feel that it is not easy to separate the singer 
from the person. She sings herself. She does not, like many skillful 
vocalists, merely recite her musical studies, and dazzle you with splendid 
feats unnaturally acquired; her singing, through all her versatile range 
of parts and styles, is her own proper and spontaneous activity—in- 
tegral and whole. Her magnificent voice, always true and firm, and as 
far beyond any instrument as humanity is beyond nature, seems like 
the audible beauty of her nature and character.” 

The critic believes he detected a little faltering in her voice, a 
slight embarrassment—which was only natural under the circum- 
stances—when she first commenced Casta Diva, but the second time it 
was not felt. “The note began soft and timid and scarcely audible, as 
the prayer of Norma might have done; but how it gradually swelled 
with the influx of divine strength into the soul! The grand difficulty 
in the opening andante movement of Casta Diva lies in its broad, sus- 
tained phrasing, in the long, generous, undulation of its rhythm, which 
with most singers drags or gets broken out of symmetry. Jenny Lind 
conceived and did it truly. The impassioned energy of the loud-plead- 
ing syncopated cries in which the passage attains its climax; the celestial 
purity and penetrating sweetness of that highest note afterward; the 
exquisite cadenza to the andante; and the inspiring eloquence of the 
allegro: Ah! bello a me ritorna, were far beyond anything we have had 
the fortune hitherto to hear.” 

Henri Appy, in the Century magazine for August, 1897, gives a 
reminiscent account of Jenny Lind’s versatility, and her effect upon 
him as an artist. He attributes her success in America to her passionate 
idealism and splendid enthusiasm, which she had in common with the 
American people; to her practical Christianity, “the master-spring of 
her life”; to the sympathy, bravura, and pathetic quality of her voice; 
and to her high training of mind and feeling. Of a deeply religious 
nature, she excelled not only in ballads and operas, but more especially 
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in oratorios. Her “Home Sweet Home” wrung tears from every 
listener. He writes: “Jenny Lind’s impression upon her .audience 
was the result of four remarkable qualities united in one artist—a voice 
unique in power, musical beauty, and dramatic quality; a thorough 
musicianship; unusual intellectual culture; and a character of un- 
affected goodness, kindness, and high moral principle, which gave her 
insight into a range of emotions, especially religious music, possessed by 
herself alone. Such was her effect on me, an artist; and it did not differ 
except in intensity and delight from the impression made on people who 
had no technical knowledge of music.” 

“The generation which has never heard Jenny Lind is prone to 
suspect that the hold which she possessed upon the imagination and 
heart of those who heard her is no test of her greatness; that she is still 
supreme in memory because she was the first great artist that sang to 
the young, ardent, and unsophisticated audience which this country 
offered. ‘This is an error. Jenny Lind differed from all other great 
artists, not in degree, but in kind. She was unique. I have heard 
almost every great singer of my generation; Jenny Lind could be com- 
pared to none of them. Her art was altogether different in its nature. 
It took hold on us in a different way.” 

“During her presence on the stage the hush of reverent expecta- 
tion was so intense that one could hear a pin drop.” She did not possess 
the coloratura of singers with a lighter timbre, nor the “soft warmth” 
of Italians, from the strictly artistic viewpoint; on the other hand, her 
voice had the timbre of a clarionet, penetrating, sweet, tearful, and of 
great volume and power. “When she sang in Rochester people bought 
standing room in the Arcade across the street from Corinthian Hall, 
where her concert was held. Through the open windows they heard her 
perfectly, and at a distance the listening crowd caught the swell of that 
mighty tone. She possessed two qualities of voice—one somber, the 
other of a clear, sunny ring, brilliant and sparkling. She carried her 
middle voice in one quality up to high B flat without a break, and sang 
there in the same rich tone as in her middle octaves. She used to throw 
this extraordinary ‘medium’ voice right up on her upper notes with 
tremendous power. It rang out there as no other voice has ever rung 
before or since. This was the source of many of her grandest effects.” 

“T heard her with the enthusiasm of an artist,” Appy continues. 
‘I remember as if it were yesterday how she used to dance out sideways 
before her audience. I can see her now, a young woman in a dress low 
in the neck, with short sleeves, and with a full skirt reaching only to 
the ankle, according to the fashion of the day. Her eyes were light 
blue, very bright and sparkling; her hair was the true Swedish yellow; 
her complexion was pale and clear; her-cheek-bone was high; and her 
mouth was most lovable and cultivated in its play of expression. In her 
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own character she was not a woman to fall in love with; she was too 
reserved. She gave the impression of great dignity and high breeding. 
Her manners were those of nobility, very simple and modest, and yet 
stately. She possessed a fine education and great force of character, 
and she was so kind and good!” 

Few Americans could have suspected that they were listening to 
a former ballet-dancer, comedy-actress, and opera-singer, considering 
the ordinary reputation of the theatre profession. In fact, it is said 
that Miss Lind appeared so retiring in the United States that many 
took her to be the daughter of a Lutheran clergyman. 

Richard Hoffmann narrates, in 1897 (in “Some Musical Recol- 
lections of Fifty Years,” published in the April number of Scribner’s, 
1910) , some of his more noteworthy experiences while playing in Jenny 
Lind’s orchestra. After referring to the coming of Christina Nilsson, 
another eminent Swedish vocalist, as “the first of three important musi- 
cal events in America for the last thirty-five years,” he reminisces on 
Jenny Lind: “It is true that no other performance than the singing 
of Mile. Lind counted for anything, and that the duet which I played 
at the first concert with Benedict (afterward Sir Julius), as the pro- 
gramme will show, was hardly listened to, so eager was the audience 
to compare notes and exchange its impressions of the wonderful singer. 
Nevertheless, it certainly gave me a start in my career, which many 
years of concert-playing could never have done.” 

One of Miss Lind’s special features was “a Swedish Echo Song 
in which she would echo her own voice by a sort of ventriloquism that 
was quite marvellous, and another in which she made a remarkable 
diminuendo as faint as a sigh, but with a carrying power that made it 
distinctly audible at the most extreme limits of Tripler Hall, where the 
later concerts were given.” 

The Musician (January, 1911,) is convinced that none “had the 
opportunity to stir the emotions and the esthetic sensibilities” so deeply 
as Jenny Lind, and thinks that she was probably not equalled by those 
who followed in her train in America. This Swedish singer had the 
ability to delight even the sophisticated. “She had what most singers 
must have, a remarkable voice, but moreover she had what most singers 
do not have, the highest degree of culture and the purest aspirations.” 
Her singing represented the “perfect revelation of the ecstasy of song, 
and her character a beautiful illustration of the glory of womanhood.” 

Among the absolute superlatives of praise that have been showered 
on Jenny Lind, with only here and there a faint note of discord, the 
broadest and most deeply appreciative, in America, is voiced by Fanny 
Morris Smith in “What Jenny Lind Did for America,” in the Century 
magazine for August, 1897. This article emphasizes the holiness, 
spirituality, and intellectuality of her art. It is simple, direct, logical, 
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clear, sincere, and convincing, with artistic self-abnegation, the “en- 
thusiasm of humanity,” and all characteristics which appeal to the 
American temperament, idealism, and earnestness. But, “it is as a 
singer of religious music that America reveres her most.” Jenny Lind 
‘“‘was undoubtedly the greatest interpreter of such strains as ‘I Know 
that My Redeemer Liveth.’” Furthermore, as others have pointed out 
repeatedly, “it was the character of Jenny Lind behind her music that 
made her America’s ideal.” Full of innocent gaiety, her “message was 
optimistic. Happiness informed it—the happiness of the good—and it © 
had the energy of happiness, and communicated its divine spark to 
artists of every art.” Composers sought to find expression for the 
qualities which she inspired, and to imitate her healthy artistry which 
made her refuse, for instance, to take corrupt réles of brutal passion. 
“She appealed, in fact, to the very feelings and emotions that not only 
are most natural, but are most sedulously cultivated, in American 
women. . . . The breadth and intensity of passionate feeling which 
America recognized in her became the criterion of its future favor, and 
just as exact a criterion of the nation itself. Less fire than her climax, 
more apathy than her calm, has never since convinced.” 


“The purity of Amina, the pathetic love of Lucia, the chastity of 
Valentine, the merriment of Susanna, the dignity of Norma—how little 
these resemble the dramatic situations of our modern stage! What has 
America to do with the polluted réles of European degeneracy? Let 


America sing her own song on the high themes where first she found 
her voice.” 


“Jenny Lind’s sojourn in America was fruitful in many ways. 
Her progress left a chain of charities through the land by which orphans 
and sick are still nurtured and healed. The rapture of her music 
created a criterion by which the success of every other artist has been 
measured from that day to this. The tradition of her pure and noble 
womanhood has remained to music a bulwark against which the scandal 
and corruption of the operatic and musical world has broken in vain. 
In the memory of every human being who heard her, her singing has 
rung to the hour of death as the one perfect and sublime revelation of 
the beauty and ecstasy of music itself. This is much. But America 
owes Jenny Lind one other and greater debt that has never been recog- 
nized. She brought the musical temperament of America to conscious- 
ness of itself. Her tour was the supreme moment in our national his- 
tory when young America, ardent, enthusiastic, impressible, heard and 
knew its own capacity for musical feeling forever. From that hour it 
has received or denied the world’s greatest artists who have made 


pilgrimages hither, supreme in its own consciousness of its artistic needs 
and temperament.” 





Holger Danske at Work 
By Grore BAHNCKE 


The character of the Danish people is well expressed in the story of 
Holger Danske, who sits in a secret chamber in Hamlet’s castle at 
Elsinore on the Oresund. For hundreds of years he has been asleep, 
and his beard has grown through the table; but when the time of real 
need arises, he will leap to his feet with such force that the stone table 
will be split, and he will rush to do battle with the enemies of his old 
kingdom. 

The Danes are an easy-going race, slow to rouse and difficult to 
unite for a fixed purpose; but of late Holger Danske has been awake. 
It was the threat of labor to throttle Denmark’s shipping and foreign 
trade by unlawful strikes that finally stirred the fighting spirit of the 
nation. A few citizens came together last February and formed the 
organization known as the Community Aid Society (Samfunds- 
hjaelpen) which was destined to play a determining part in the conflict 
of the whole people with a tyrannical class. The names of these men 
who took the initiative in the movement deserve to be remembered. 
They are: A. E. A. Amonsen, attorney-at-law; J. F. Fenger, barrister 

of the Supreme Court; Consul- 
General C. F. Haxthausen; C. 
F.. Jarl, civil engineer; Ernst 
Meyer and Thyge J. Rothe, 
wholesale merchants; Director 
H. P. Prior; Professor Th. 
Rovsing and Professor Erik 
Schou; Chr. Sonne, a_ well 
known farmer; and Captain F. 
Topsée. They called upon 
people of all classes to organize 
a non-political society for the 
purpose of putting at the dis- 
posal of the State and municipal 
authorities voluntary labor as 
well as materials, whenever a 
strike or a _ lockout should 
threaten to interrupt the normal 
functioning of industries that 
are necessary to the wellbeing 
of the people as a whole. 
Votunterrs Hanpurnc tHE Bic EL ectric The Community Aid was 
7 CRANES I “THE Free Port e not organized in the interests of 
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any one class, but merely 

to protect the public. It 

does not deny the right 

of labor to strike, but 

merely its right to inflict 

hardships upon the inno- 

cent. For that reason it 

acts only in times of ur- 

gent need and only upon 

the request of the au- 

thorities. It was called 

into existence chiefly by 

the threats of a general 

strike last Easter, its 

Luncu Hour 1n THE Free Port purpose bein gs to see 

that the people were 

provided with water, gas, electricity, bread, and milk, as well as with 

the necessary means of transportation. Fortunately, the general 

strike did not materialize; and the Community Aid found its first great 

task in relieving the consequences of the strike of dock laborers and 
seamen. 


Last spring conditions in 
the harbor of Copenhagen were 
desperate. There seemed no 
way of again infusing life into 
the great Free Port, where ships 
were idly swinging at their 
moorings, and food worth mil- 
lions of dollars was rotting in 
their hulls or on the docks, 
while foreign ships were being 
steered past Denmark’s capital 
city to other ports where they 
had a better chance of being un- 
loaded. The first emergency 
call came from the Government. 
The grain so badly needed by 
the people of Copenhagen 
could not be discharged from 
the ships or aired in the ware- 
houses because of the strike. 
The Community Aid took ac- 
tion at once. Students, clerks, 
physicians, merchants, teachers, Sivemwes Unicare Gdaie 
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lawyers, and professors volunteered and were soon at work in the harbor 
and warehouses. The grain was unloaded and aired. 


This was the beginning. All the ships lying idle needed to be un- 
loaded, and an office was therefore opened in one of the main thorough- 
fares, where volunteers could register. In a few days 500 men were 
at work, chiefly in the Free Port, which could most easily be protected 
by the police in case of violence on the part of the strikers. But it was 
soon found that such caution was unnecessary, and presently the 
activity extended to all parts of the harbor. In the beginning of June, 
1700 men were at work, not only unloading, but loading—for the Com- 
munity Aid was soon called on to man the idle ships and send them out 
full of freight to all parts of the world. 


The coastwise shipping, so necessary to a country consisting 
largely of islands, had been almost entirely stopped, and the State 
railways, handicapped as they were by coal shortage, could not take 
care of the freight that had been diverted tothem. The result was com- 
plete congestion of docks and warehouses. The Community Aid be- 
gan, very cautiously, to send out a few ships, almost smuggling them 
out of the harbor. But this secrecy soon proved superfluous. Public 
opinion, which in the end is the final court of appeal, was against the 
strikers. Before long so many old seafaring men and apprentices had 
volunteered for service that 160 ships with 3,000 men and with an 
aggregate tonnage of 460,000 could be put on the water during the 
month of May alone. Others followed suit, among them the great 
American liner Frederik VIII. . 


The attitude of the working men themselves toward the strike is 
illustrated by many incidents that could be cited. For example, in one 
provincial city no harbor hands could be found when work was officially 
resumed—they had all gone to Copenhagen to work for the Community 
Aid. 

The strike in the harbor of Copenhagen and on the ships of the 
Danish merchant marine was irretrievably lost. The men went back 
to work on June 15 without obtaining any concessions. This result was 
due in large measure to the Community Aid, which mobilized the public 
for self-protection. When the strike terminated, the society was tempo- 
rarily disbanded. In the four months of its activity, it stirred up much 
interest, not only in Denmark, where forty other cities followed the 
example of Copenhagen, but also abroad. Visitors came from Norway 
and Sweden to study the movement with a view to organizing similar 
societies to meet emergencies that may occur, and even from Paris 
requests for information have been received. 

Denmark, the pigmie, has been able to teach the giant Labor a 
lesson that may not soon be forgotten. 





A Finnish View of the Aland Problem 


By Grore H. THEsLOFF 


The separation of Aland from Finland would be unnatural and 
unwarranted, whether looked at from a geographic, an historical, a 
national, or a political viewpoint. 


The Aland islands form a geographic unit with Finland. From 
Sweden they are divided by a stretch of open sea, along the deepest 
channel of which the boundary line has been drawn from olden times. 
A glance at a large map will show that the Aland archipelago is, in fact, 
nothing but an extension of the peculiar coast formation of south- 
western Finland, a border of innumerable—at least several hundred— 
tiny islands, which fringe the mainland without being separated from 
it by any large expanse of water. Through this mass of skerries a 
natural political—or for that matter an economic or a national— 
boundary line would be impossible. How, for instance, could a customs 
line be maintained? People sail or row from one island to another in 
small open boats. In the winter the archipelago is locked in ice strong 
enough to drive over with sleighs. 


Historically Aland has always belonged to Finland. From the 
earliest time of which we have any record, the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, it was in ecclesiastical matters laid under Abo, the 
ancient capital of Finland. When the secular jurisdiction was organ- 
ized, somewhat later, Aland belonged from 1624 to the North Finn 
circuit which was under the court of appeals in Abo, and from 1634, 
when Finland was divided into administrative lan, or counties, under 
the governor of Abo and Bjérneborg. In the shield of the “archduchy”’ 
of Finland, the ancient historical “landscapes” or provinces were rep- 
resented by tiny roses, and among them Aland is included. 


In the year 1809, when, after the war with Russia, Sweden was 
obliged to surrender Finland, Aland was ceded as a part of 
Abo and Bjorneborg, the various counties constituting Finland were 
enumerated in the treaty of peace at Fredrikshamn, among them 
“Les Gouvernements d’Abo et Bjérneborg avec les Iles d’ Aland.” 
Aland was thus regarded as an integral part of Finland, of which, at 
present, it constitutes an administrative county or lan. 


During the union with Russia, the archduchy of Finland, includ- 
ing Aland, was an autonomous state within the limits fixed by the 
treaty of Fredrikshamn. On December 4, 1917, Finland declared itself 
independent. The declaration embraced the entire historical realm of 
Finland. It was accepted without reservations by the great powers as 
well as by Sweden, and according to international law the position of 
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Aland as a part of the sovereign state of Finland has thereby been 
established. 

When the Swedes now speak of the reunion of Aland with Sweden, 
this is historically without foundation. Aland has never alone, but 
always as a part of Finland, belonged to the Swedish domain, from 
which, however, it was separated, together with the rest of Finland, 
through the war with Russia in 1808-1809 and the peace treaty of 
Fredrikshamn. 

Nationally, too, Aland belongs to Finland. The population of 
Finland, numbering about three and a half million persons, is made 
up of two nationalities, Finnish and Swedish, speaking different lan- 
guages, but living side by side since the dawn of history. The Finns 
are by far the most numerous. The Swedes, who like the Finns, are 
chiefly an agricultural population, number about 400,000 persons, most 
of them living in two districts: along the Gulf of Finland (about 
170,000) ; in the contiguous coast region of south-western Finland 
(about 40,000) and Aland (about 25,000); and, finally, along the 
central part of the Gulf of Bothnia, about 110,000, besides scattered 
groups in various parts of the country. 

In the political, national, and economic life of Finland, the Swedish 
nationality has played a most important and fructifying role. The 
national poet, the creator of Finland’s beautiful national song V drt 
land—the original of which was written in Swedish—belonged to the 
Swedish population. It is of this Swedish national group, living in 
Finland from olden times, that the people of Aland are a part. It is 
true, they have developed certain characteristic peculiarities, the result 
of their insular mode of living, but they are not a separate nationality, 
nor have they any culture that distinguishes them from the rest of the 
Swedish population in Finland. The remarkable cultural influences 
of modern times have come to Aland, not from Sweden, but from the 
Swedish population in Finland. This is natural in so far as they come 
through the public school system, which is administered by the State. 
But when we turn to the free, national movements, such as that of the 
folk high school—imported to the other countries of the North from 
Denmark—or the young people’s societies—a very widespread and 
most effective and beneficent movement for individual culture and 
personal self-development, which has sprung up spontaneously among 
the Swedish Finns—or—in the domain of material development—the 
co-operative movement, we find that they have all come to Aland 
through the rest of the Swedish population in Finland. Even the leader 
of the separatist movement in Aland, Mr. Sundblom, has formerly on 
many occasions, at national celebrations, expressed his sense of brother- 


hood with this national group and his solidarity with the mother country 
as a whole. 
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The Wilson principle of national self-determination can therefore 
not be applied to a population such as that of Aland. On the contrary, 
its separation from Finland would be a severe blow to the Swedish 
nationality within the bounds of that country. 

The national striving of the Swedish Finns has for its goal the 
preservation of a national autonomy which will allow them to develop 
their peculiar characteristics within their mother country, Finland, 
with whose fate they feel their own weal and woe to be indissolubly 
bound up. Therein they see a solution of Aland’s national problem 
also. In fact, such autonomy has already been established in Aland; 
a law has recently been passed giving the islands a very large measure 
of provincial self-government, and for complete protection there is a 
provision that the law can not be changed without the free consent of 
Aland itself. 

It is clear, moreover, that the principle of national self-determina- 
tion—as in fact Mr. Wilson has himself said—must in practice be taken 
together with other factors in a natural state formation, such as eco- 
nomic, geographic and other conditions. 

The partition of Aland from Finland would entail serious economic 
inconveniences which have not received sufficient consideration. An 
important means of livelihood in Aland is the shipping. To the mer- 
chant marine of Finland the shipping business in Aland is of much 
greater value than it could be to Sweden. Between the main island 
of the Aland archipelago and the rest of Finland there is, as I have 
said before, a myriad of small islands in which fishing is the chief 
pursuit of the population. A political boundary line drawn through 
this mass of skerries would disturb the conditions that make this means 
of livelihood possible. The Alanders would lose their market in Fin- 
land, where they have been in the habit of selling their herring catch, 
without gaining any corresponding advantage in Sweden, where this 
fish is much less in demand. 

In the Swedish desire to acquire the Aland islands their strategical 
position plays a large, probably the largest, part, although this motive 
has hitherto been hidden under a transparent pretext of a misapplied 
principle of national self-determination. While Aland was a fortified 
military center in the hands of an expansive great power such as Russia, 
it might indeed constitute a threat against the capital of Sweden. This 
danger now no longer exists. By mutual agreement between Finland 
and Sweden the fortifications built by the Russians during the war 
have been completely razed; in fact, the work was done under the 
control] and with the co-operation of Sweden. By the well-known Paris 
Convention of 1856, entered into by France, Great Britain, and Russia, 
the Russian Czar, as archduke of Finland and in that capacity ruler 
of Aland, pledged himself not to fortify the islands or to maintain any 
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kind of military or naval establishment there. This Convention has 
again been put into force by Finland. The Aland islands in the hands 
of Finland therefore do not constitute any threat against Sweden. On 
the contrary, through Finland’s declaration of independence Sweden 
has gained a protection in the east far better than the Aland islands in 
Swedish hands could be. As a matter of fact, Sweden could not protect 
the Aland archipelago from any great power that might attempt to 
seize it without again fortifying it, which is forbidden by the Paris 
Convention, or protecting it by a large deep sea navy. For Finland 
the defense would be easier, as the skerrie belt can be mined without 
great difficulty. To Finland the protection of Aland would, moreover, 
be a matter of self-preservation, inasmuch as its seizure by another 
power would cut off the communication between the Finnish coast 
regions on the Gulf of Finland and those on the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Aland in Swedish hands would turn the Gulf of Bothia into a Swedish 
lake. From the viewpoint of neighborly relations among the countries 
bordering the Baltic, as well as on general principles, it must be ad- 
mitted that it would be unfair to allow the same power to command 
both sides of the Baltic. Aland as a part of Finland will make it a 
matter of common concern to Finland and Sweden to preserve that 
protecting wall which Finland can be to Scandinavia. Aland separated 
from Finland will mean a disturbance of friendly relation in the North 
that may be fraught with baneful consequences. The possession of 
Aland will not compensate Sweden for the weakening of Finland, for 
the loss of a common interest, and for the turning of Finland from a 
faithful friend into an offended neighbor. 


Love Song 


By Ertx AxeEt KArL¥FELDT 


Translated from the Swedish by CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


Amour, Amour! My love is like the call 

Of trumpets on the battle day against your bosom’s wall. 
Amour,amour! My love is like the thrill 

Of soft and dreamy lute-strings near your couch when night is still. 
Amour,amour! °*Tis like the pine-tree’s might 

That shelters on the stormy cliff the nest of your delight. 
Amour,amour! My love at length shall hold 

Your memory like an oaken shrine, when you are dead and cold. 
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Danish Home in America 


In commenting on the death recently of the noted terra cotta 
manufacturer, Karl Mathiasen, a local Perth Amboy paper said that 
he had been one of the builders of the city. It has been said of the 


Kart MatuiasEn 


Scandinavians that they are 
the home builders of the 
West. This is true, not 
alone of the Middle West, 
but may also in some degree 
be said about the crowded 
centers in the East and 
along the Pacific Coast. 
The home of Karl Ma- 
thiasen and his wife, whether 
at Keyport or at “Camp 
Denmark” in the Adiron- 
dacks, was famed for its hos- 
pitality, its cheer, its true 
Danish-American spirit. 
Friends came from every 
part of the union, and many 
a visitor from across the seas 
would drop in‘and bide a 
while. It was a Danish 
home established on Amer- 
ican soil; a true American 
home built on a foundation 
of principles and _ ideals 
brought over here from the 
mother country. The host 


and hostess, while at heart true Americans, were interested in every- 
thing Danish and kept in touch with Danish thought, art and literature. 
Their children—eight in number—though they had studied at Amer- 
ican schools and colleges, speak Danish readily. 

Many a summer night the tones of Der er et yndigt Land and 
other Danish as well as American songs would sound over the quiet 
waters of the Adirondack lake where their summer home lay; and 
many a time by the lighted hearth folk tales would be told and poetry, 
old and new, would be recited. It is from homes such as this that the 
light will radiate which will lead the nation to even higher and higher 


ideals. 


E. V. E. 





The Falcon 


By Per Ha.ustrom 


Translated from the Swedish by HEerBert G. WRIGHT 


Sir Enguerrand rode out hunting every day, and generally with 
his red, gold-embroidered glove on, for only the flight of the Iceland 
falcon with his tinkling bells could awaken music within him and make 
him breathe the keen, light morning air with joy, as he were drinking 
an animating wine. One day the falcon had driven a heron bleeding 
into a marsh behind a copse, where the huntsman found it and broke 
its neck, but the falcon himself was gone. Whether he had been at- 
tracted by a fresh prey, or had shunned the brown water, or by some 
caprice had let himself be thrown aloft and carried away by the wind— 
in vain they searched; in vain they called caressing names; in vain they 
let the sound of the horn beat against every height. Sir Enguerrand 
struck the trembling mouth of the head falconer with his glove until the 
blood flowed, and rode home at a gallop over the tufts of grass, his lips 
closed still more firmly and his eyelids lowered still more gloomily over 
the listless pupils—and the falcon was not found. 

But Renaud found him, caught by the thong round his foot in a 
briar-bush, motionless, awaiting death from starvation with a firm 
grip of the branch, one wing hanging, the other raised defiantly, the 
narrow head stretched forward threateningly with eyes fixed and beak 
keen—beautiful he was amidst the blood-red berries. Renaud’s hand 
trembled with eagerness as he disentangled the thong from the thorns, 
as the bells jingled about his fingers on the ring with the mark of Sir 
Enguerrand. He called aloud with joy, when the sharp claws cut into 
his sinewy arm, and he was his, the falcon with the broadest breast and 
the longest wings and the proudest eyes of burning gold. 

He was all the more his, since he would never be able to show him 
to any one, for he knew that rigorous laws protected the sport of the 
knights. In the forest he would build a cage for him; early in the 
morning he would steal thither, before the bird had shaken off the cold; 
over the fields they would go together, sweeping with their gaze the 
white upper regions; they would become fond of each other, as they 
let the sunshine rise and fall over their heads and the wind carry off 
their silent thoughts, and the faleon would never miss his red glove 
nor the restraint of his pearl-bedecked hood. He fastened him again 
and ran toward the pool. Soon he came back with a duck which he 
had killed with a stone, and the falcon took it, and Renaud’s heart 
was benumbed with intoxication, for it was a sign that the falcon did 
not despise him and would be his. 
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And the falcon became his. He bent his head forward to listen, 
his eyes calm and watchful, when the frosty twigs cracked under 
Renaud’s step in the silence of the morning. He sprang lightly down 
from his cage and stretched himself toward his hand and flapped his 
wings as if to fly—this was merely a reminder—and so they hastened 
out to the expanses of the moors, which were gradually becoming light. 

Their eyes gazed sharply at the dark red sky. Black lay the hills 
and the sparse thickets, and the trees slept on, their boughs heavy with 
silent birds. But the sky became brighter, flaming with gold and red, 
and the lines of the fields became blue, and the owl flew low over the 
ground seeking her hiding-place, and the day-birds stretched their 
wings and chirped gently on account of the cold, and their flight stood 
black against the glimmering air. But Renaud and his falcon hastened 
past, for these were sparrows and thrushes—no prey for them. Down 
toward the marshes the herons were already shrieking and flying with 
long strokes of the wing in wide circles; there was their prey. There 
the falcon was cast aloft, his breast already distended and his wings 
ready to beat, and Renaud saw him turn to gold in the sunshine, stood 
with blind eyes and whirling brain, whilst the bird grew smaller against 
the deep azure, and he heard how the sound of his bells mocked the 
cries of the herons. 

They circled like wheels in their fear. Now they thought to dart 
down to the shore and hide their long necks and stupid, terrified heads 
with the backward-leaning crests under the dark trees; now they tried 
in hesitating uncertainty to rise up in a spiral, relying on their broad 
wings to carry them higher than the enemy could pursue, and they 
wavered like reeds with the pale terror of their hearts. 

But the falcon from the beginning picked out one of the strong- 
est, one of those which at once flew aloft, for he loved to try his strength 
and feel keen, light air beneath his wings, and he raised himself as 
quickly and unswervingly as if he had circled about a sunbeam. Soon 
he was highest. Less than a sparrow he seemed, but something in the 
position of his wings, in the concentrated strength of his body, gave one 
an idea of the flashing wildness of his eyes and of his extended claws,— 
and suddenly he fell, heavy as steel, on the neck of his defenseless, up- 
ward-turning prey, and the two sank like a stone, hardly whirling even 
a wing’s breadth. Then Renaud ran and swam and waded to get 
there quickly, before the heron, stupefied by the blow, could pull it- 
self together and in the wildness of despair use its keen beak; but the 
falcon dealt the death-blow sharply and quickly, and turned his large 
eyes, already calmed, toward his master, for he did not love to stain 
his feathers with blood, and waited to have the warm heart given him. 

Afterwards he did not fly again that day; when Renaud threw him 
aloft and ran with an enticing call, he beat his wings a few times and 
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settled on his shoulder again in proud coldness against the laughing 
face of the boy. He seemed to despise all trifling, and Renaud soon 
ceased, while his look acquired the far-gazing seriousness of the fal- 
con’s: He became more devoted to him than to anything he had pos- 
sessed. It seemed to him that the falcon was his own soul, his longing 
with broad wings and victorious glance. But there was pain in his 
love, gloomy foreboding of misfortune, and at times he feared lest the 
bird should fly from him in indifference, disappear with a mocking 
sound of bells, and it would be like death, so void. Or it seemed to 
him that the falcon was honor, resplendent with sunshine in the azure 
air, which now rested on his shoulder for fresh journeys. In the midst 
of his joy he was oppressed by his insignificance; he scarcely dared to 
look at the bird, and his heart ached that he would never share his joy, 
that his gaze would never soften at the sight of his master, and he 
fled to the land of dreams. 

He laid himself down in the middle of the moor with red heather 
under his head; while the clouds glided past like the fates of men, light 
and heavy, concentrated within firm lines or scattered in flight, always 
with the invisible hand of the wind on his shoulder, and the bushes 
bent down their rustling golden twigs, and Renaud told stories to his 
falcon. 

King Arthur had come again from the sea of Brittany. His 
sword Excaliber, blue like the night sky in cold weather, was handed 
him again; his twelve knights raised their heavy heads from the table 
of stone and shook off their sleep; the ground rang under their steps. 
Gareth was present, the Prince’s son, who dressed as a scullion and 
turned Lynette’s echoing mockery into love. Renaud was also there, 
a noble born, and his horse pranced under him, and the falcon, who 
now slept with lowered head, sat erect on his hand and sought his 
glance with eyes resplendent with joy and the golden sun of the 
heroic sagas. 

But the clouds glided past like the fates of men, were driven all 
dark one above the other, and formed an arch of gigantic blocks, where 
the rays of the sun fell through the openings, pale and sharp as spears, 
and the falcon dreamed gloomy dreams of impotent wrath and awoke 
with a shriek. 

Wandering boys soon caught sight of Sir Enguerrand’s bird in 
Renaud’s hand; the knight’s menials seized him and led him to the 
castle, and he shivered when the faleon was taken from him, motion- 
less and proud as always, without turning his bent neck, without a 
glance from his cold, calm eyes. The bird was taken to his master, 
but he had not even a caress for the favorite he had missed, for he had 
allowed himself to be touched by ignoble hands. Sir Enguerrand 
gazed down in silence at Renaud, and in his mind there settled more 
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and more distinctly the memory of an old game-law of the days when 
the noble’s foot lay steel-shod on the neck of the people, and pleasures 
fluttered inviolable about his shoulders—and his eyebrows closed about 
the certainty that the old law had never been repealed. The law pro- 
vided that he who stole a falcon with the mark of a knight on its foot 
should pay twelve sols of silver or six ounces of flesh from his ribs un- 
der the beak of a famished bird of prey. 

Sir Enguerrand knew of Renaud’s poverty and looked at his 
brown, naked breast. He stretched out his hand, and touched it with a 
testing, unfeeling gesture. Then he sent a message to the neighbor- 
ing castle, which raised its pointed roofs above the forest, and invited 
the seneschal and his two daughters to be his guests three days later 
and see some falcons fly, after they had heightened the solemnity of 
a thief’s punishment by their presence—and they were to come before 
dawn. 

Renaud’s eyes had been dilated by the darkness of his prison, 
they were black and immobile and the pupils merely contracted as they 
slowly grew brighter and reflected the torn clouds and rising sun in 
the east. Behind Sir Enguerrand was borne the Iceland falcon, his 
claws sharply fastened in the glove and a hood over his keen, hungry 
eyes which had not seen food for three days. 

But farther behind swayed a line of color which burned and flamed. 
Six light-colored horses, almost blue in the dawn, were led by pages at 
a gallop, and red velvet cloths were lifted from their curved necks. 
The carriage that they drew was red, and in it gold shone heavily over 
the delicate breasts and slender arms of the sceneschal’s daughters. 
Six mounted damsels followed with hair as blonde as corn and their 
pointed feet playing under the folds of their skirts. Six huntsmen 
blew notes, which seemed to dance and turn round like wheels out of 
the mouths of the crooked horns, and the lines of the plain also danced 
and dashed past one another in a wine-colored mist, while the clouds 
above had shining borders like butterflies’ wings. 

They formed a semi-circle, plume by plume, shoulder by shoulder, 
round a bush where the prisoner was tied. As the horse-cloths fluttered 
in the wind, red penetrated deep into the shadow, gloomy like hope- 
less longing, and red burned in the sunshine, light as victorious jubila- 
tion. The noble ladies’ supple necks leaned forward out of the car- 
riage, and their conical hoods formed one line with the sloping con- 
tours of their shoulders. They were like herons, Renaud thought, and 
he almost expected them to utter shrill cries when the notes of the 
horns fell far away like projected stones, and all grew silent. But 
when he saw them more clearly, with their thin, straight lips and 
strangely dreamy eyes, which were always directed in cold ecstasy 
toward something infinitely distant, and the indolent white hands in 
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their laps and the long folds of their robes, then they seemed to him 
wondrously beautiful like the richest images of saints with dimly 
burning candle flames at their feet, and it pained him that they should 
see him bound. He let his eyes run on, past the damsels—pretty, shy 
birds, whom he would have liked to frighten with a whistle—past the 
retainers’ red faces and mouths gaping with curiosity, past the brown 
plain, where he had run until he was tired and dreamed until he was 
weary. 

He knew the fate that awaited him, but when the Iceland falcon 
was brought forward, and he understood that this was the bird which 
was to execute the punishment, he laughed with joy. His heart 
throbbed with pride, as when they were his—the bird and the long 
sunny day and the fields with listening winds and swaying trees with 
the yellow leaves of autumn. When the falcon had again beheld the 
light and accustomed himself to seeing, he gathered his strength for 
flight and waited to be cast aloft from the bearer, whilst his eyes sought 
for prey in the air,—they were keen and fierce with hunger and flamed 
as with sparks, and they had no memories in their depths, they recog- 
nized none. But Renaud’s eyes looked anxiously inquiring into the 
bird’s and were moistened with sorrow not to meet their gaze. They 
should have reflected his days of daring and longing, his contempt and 
his dreams on the red heather, but they merely waited greedily for prey, 
cold and cruel, like the curiosity of the people or the jest on Sir Enguer- 
rand’s thin lips. He felt the pang of grief more bitterly than before, 
and turned his head aside to recollect himself, with his eyelids closed 
about fluttering thoughts. 

He lay thus, while the herald read aloud the law, “twelve sols 
in silver—six ounces of flesh from near the heart—thus Sir Enguer- 
rand protects the pleasures of the nobles.” He did not look up, when 
his skin was cut open, so that the smell of blood should attract the fal- 
con, and when it plunged its beak in his breast, he did not utter a 
cry, merely quivered, so that the bird’s eyes flashed angrily, and it 
stretched out its wings as if about to flap them. 

The seneschal’s daughters leaned their heads forward with a gleam 
of interest in their strangely dreamy eyes, but they did not raise their 
hands from their laps, and their robes lay as before in unruffled folds. 
The horses snorted at the smell of blood pnd stamped on the frosty 
ground, so that the red cloths fluttered in the blue pallor of the morn- 
ing air; but Renaud lay silent, and the huntsmen stood in vain with 
distended cheeks and their horns at their lips, ready to drown his cry 
of pain. 

The first pang had torn at his most delicate fibres; it was as if his 
heart would go with it, but afterwards he had almost grown insensible 
with satisfaction, with dizzy torpor, and as the blood flowed warm from 
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the wound, and the keen beak tore at his breast, Renaud dreamed him- 
self in the lofty azure atmosphere of his dreams, and he understood 
all, death and honor, and he felt how it burned and dazzled—the golden 
sun of the heroic sagas. 

When Sir Enguerrand thought that the six ounces of the law 
were fulfilled, he gave the signal to his men to blow, and the falcon 
was lifted off, satiated with blood, his eyes again filled with calm 
pride. The procession was again set in motion, with greater mirth 
than before, toward the reeds which shone yellow in the distance; but 
Renaud could not be wakened. He had dreamed himself to death. 
They merely unbound him and let him lie with red heather beneath 
his head. 

But the Iceland falcon was never allowed to sit on his master’s 
hand, for Sir Enguerrand did not love to drink from a goblet on which 
the lips of another had imprinted a kiss. 


The. Grave 


By Kristsan JONsson 
Translated from the Icelandic by GupMuND J. GiIsLAson 


W here is on earth a safe retreat, 
A rest from care and pain? 

Where ne’er a grieving heart doth beat 
-And peace serene doth reign? 


It is the deep and silent grave 
Where strife and sorrow cease; 

Beyond life’s dreary ocean wave 
A port of rest and peace. 


You cool the passions’ fiery blaze 
And quench the flame of hate; 
You hush the yearning lover’s lays 

And seal the book of fate. 


You heal the broken heart forlorn, 
And close the eyes oppressed; 
You dry the tears of anguish borne 

—Oh blessed place of rest. 


T'o one distressed a refuge sweet 
Oh dark and silent grave; 

You are the only sure retreat 
That heaven’s mercy gave. 





Interesting People: Henning Frederik Feilberg 


A man to whom the Slesvig Reunion brought especial happiness 
was Jutland’s Grand Old Man, the scholar Henning Frederik Feil- 
berg, who celebrated his eighty-ninth birthday at Askov High School 
last August 6. “Old Feilberg” 
was born near Ribe—which was 
the native town also of Jacob 
Riis—and spent his early years 
as a parish pastor south of what 
afterwards became the boun- 
dary line. His early experiences 
there first brought him into 
close contact with the people of. 
the soil and made it necessary 
for him to speak their language 
and think their thoughts. His 
lifework grew from his sympa- 
thetic desire to understand 
them. While in Flensborg he 
began his great work of inter- 
preting the language, manner 
of life, and superstitions of the 
Jutland peasants. The war dis- 
turbed his quiet activity, but a 
few years later he was settled in 
a parish near his birth-place. 
There he made out, in 1877, the 
first slip which started a collec- 
tion that grew into the hun- 
dreds of thousands and finally 
became his great Dictionary of the Jutland Dialect, for which, at the 
age of eighty-three, he received the gold medal from the Danish Acad- 
emy of Sciences. He has also written numerous sketches describing 
life on the heath. Since 1892 he has lived with a State stipend at 
Askov, where his youthful spirit makes him a great favorite with the 
young people at the Folk High School. When an editor of the RE- 
VIEW called on him there, the venerable scholar expressed his surprise 
that his writings on folklore were known in America. Although suffer- 
ing with ill health, he kept his body young through gymnastics. The 
story is told of a young Jutlander in the gymnasium who failed repeat- 
edly in doing a certain exercise which was easy for Dr. Feilberg. 
“No wonder you can do it,” he said, “when you have had seventy years 
to practice.” 


Hennino Freperix Ferserc 





Editorial 


“CERTAINLY—BUT” All three Scandinavian countries have under- 

gone changes of government in the present 
year. The trend of development has been altogether different in the 
three, inasmuch as Norway has now a Conservative, Denmark a 
Liberal, and Sweden a Socialist ministry. Yet there are similar forces 
at work. Everywhere the line-up is between business interests on one 
side and labor on the other. The parties that have just retired from 
leadership represent a middle ground. They are not class parties, 
and are not identified with any one material interest. In Sweden and 
Denmark they are largely made up of intellectual liberals who have 
reached out from their own class to help the less fortunate. They have 
given their countries that almost complete political democracy which 
Norway has for some time possessed. In political democracy almost 
the last word has been said in Scandinavia. The issue now is industrial 
democracy. 

The “middle-gounders”’ believe in good working conditions, short 
hours, high wages, and as much industrial democracy as is consistent 
with efficient leadership. In Sweden, at least, they have expressed 
strong doubts as to whether it is possible to introduce any kind of rep- 
resentative government into industrial life similar to that obtaining 
in political life. They are keenly alive to the potency of brains, know]- 
edge, will, a sense of responsibility, and the power to make quick 
decisions as factors in success. They do not want to destroy private 
ownership and private initiative, the two elements on which our present 
prosperity, such as it is, is founded, but they want laws to prevent 
the exploitation of the weak by the strong. It is this attitude which 
the Socialist minister of war characterized as “the Liberal certainly— 
but”. The difference between the two has become very clearly marked 
after the launching of a socialization programme by the Branting 
Government. At present the Liberals hold themselves apart, ready 
to throw their strength in the Riksdag to one side or another on the 
merits of any particular question. They have refused to go to the polls 
together with the Conservatives, with whom they have in fact less 
sympathy than with the Socialists, but they may act with the former 
on important issues. When all the returns of the September elections 
now being held are in, we may see a shifting of power. 

In Denmark the Radicals have gone very far in social legislation, 
but they have refused to go the full length of identifying themselves 
with the Socialists in their class struggle, and at present they are 
between the upper and nether mill-stone. The Neergaard Government 
represents the farming and business interests, and seems determined 
to act vigorously, while the Socialists are holding their own as the chief 
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opposition party. In Norway the line-up is somewhat similar, the 
Radical party being almost swept out. 


ALAND BEFORE The handling of the Aland problem by the 
THE LEAGUE Council of the League of Nations presents 

several interesting features which are noted by 
a correspondent to the Advocate of Peace. In the first place, the case 
was called to the attention of the Council by a disinterested party, 
Great Britain, using the “friendly right” of all members to bring before 
the tribunal of the League “any circumstances whatever” that threaten 
to disturb international peace. Special measures were necessitated 
by the status of the two contending parties, as Finland is not a member 
of the League—though she has applied for membership—and Sweden, 
though a member, has not any representative on the Council. In 
accordance with the constitution of the League, Sweden was therefore 
invited to send representatives for the occasion, and by common consent 
Finland was granted the same privilege as if she had been a member. 
The case was declared by the Council to be a matter of legal interpreta- 
tion of documents, and as the Permanent Court, which would normally 
handle such a question, is yet in process of formation, it was referred 
to a committee of three jurists. 

In accepting the obligations of the League, Sweden and Finland 
have both bound themselves not to do anything while the case is pending 
to aggravate the situation, and Finland has shown her good faith by 
releasing the two Aland leaders who were imprisoned for separatist 
agitation. The parties are also bound, in case they should be unwilling 
to accept the award of the Council, not to go to war for three months— 
in this case, let us hope, a purely academic question. The important 
thing is that the League has created a tribunal before which interna- 
tional cases may be brought in a normal way, without unfriendliness. 


ANDERS ZORN Just as we are going to press, Swedish news- 

papers bring details of the death of Zorn, the 
artist. ‘Though he had been ill for some time, he seemed the incarna- 
tion of vigor, and shortly before had been sailing about alone in his 
boat visiting his friends. He underwent an operation at Mora hospital 
for an ulcer in the stomach, but the malady was found to have pro- 
gressed so far that no skill or devotion could save him. He died at 
noon, Sunday, August 22, conscious to the last and often speaking 
to his wife who was with him all the time. His death occasioned pro- 
found grief among his peasant neighbors, to whom he had been friend 
and advisor and co-worker for the good of the district. The REvieEw 
will in an early number contain an American estimate of Zorn as a 
world artist. 





Current Events 


Sweden 


@ In the political world the summer months have, as usual, been 
rather quiet, although the party leaders, Lindman and Trygger for 
the Conservatives, Edén for the Liberals, Minister of War Hansson 
and at last also Premier Branting for the Socialists, have been speak- 
ing in preparation for the September elections. These speeches on 
the whole have offered nothing new, but have followed the old party 
lines.. @ The Aland question has also been in abeyance, since the 
Council of the League of Nations in London turned the matter over 
to a commission of jurists, and since the Finnish Government has 
released the Alanders who were imprisoned for separatist agitation. 
Premier Branting, who has been in London to present the Swedish 
side of the question to the Council, has expressed his satisfaction with 
the manner in which it was handled. The labor market, on the 
other hand, is anything but quiet. Great and expensive conflicts have 
worked havoc in Sweden’s industry, commerce, and agriculture. The 
conflict in the building trades, which has lasted over half a year, seems 
about to be ended, but now the best time for building is past, and the 
shortage of housing therefore is likely to be worse than ever in the 
coming winter. The workers in the flour-mills are still idle, and the 
bakers are threatening a sympathetic strike. The wood pulp workers 
are also out. The farmhands in many places have been in a somewhat 
belligerent mood, but generally it has been possible to avoid a dis- 
turbance of the harvest. This is all the more fortunate, as the crop 
this year is even better than last year, especially so far as fodder is 
concerned. From all parts of the country come reports of crops that 
are at least up to the average and in many places may fairly be called 
bumper crops. @A meeting of great significance in the religious 
life of Scandinavia took place in the month of July, when the bishops 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway met for a conference at Kulla- 
Gunnarstorp in Skane. All but three of the prelates were present. 
Among tie matters discussed were co-operation in research work, 
more intimate connection between the clergy and the universities, 
and greater receptiveness toward the social movements of the day. 
@ A series of destructive fires occurred in the early part of the 
summer, the worst being that which laid waste the pretty little town 
of Strémstad near the Norwegian border. Twenty-five houses were 
destroyed and 400 persons made homeless. Fortunately the fire was 
extinguished before it could harm the fine old church, which for a 
while was threatened. Preparations have already been made to rebuild 
the town, and it is likely that the Riksdag will appropriate money for 
the purpose. 
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Norway 


@'The Norwegian State has sent out an expedition to search for 
the two missing Amundsen men, Tessem and Knudsen, who left the 
Maud in 1919—not in 1918, as first reported—and have not been heard 
from since. They were to carry home the records of the first vear 
in the Arctics, and some of the documents entrusted to them were 
the only copies extant. They also carried a number of photographic 
plates. Information has been received from the Soviet Government 
about two graves supposed to be those of Tessem and Knudsen, but 
Captain Otto Sverdrup, who was charged with fitting out the relief 
expedition, did not give credence to the story. It is known that the 
two men had built themselves a stone hut on the Siberian coast, where 
they meant to spend their first winter. In the vicinity are depots 
containing plenty of food, and Knudsen, who helped Captain Sverdrup 
in laying them down, in 1915, knew where to find them. The location 
of these depots will assist the expedition in its search. @It seems 
likely that the Nordland railroad, as far as to Bod6, may be built 
soon, possibly within the next ten years. A large committee recently 
surveyed the route where it is to pass, and reported favorably. Many 
of the committee had never seen Nordland before. They were much 
impressed with the wealth of the district, not only its fisheries, forests, 
and minerals, but also the agricultural products of its short, intense 
summer. The grandeur of the scenery stimulated their enthusiasm, 
and the hospitable Nordlanders féted them until the journey became 
a series of festivities. At a municipal dinner in Bodé, the chairman 
of the Storting Railroad Committee, Hroar Olsen, voiced the semi- 
official pledge that an appropriation might be voted as early as 1921 
and work begun immediately. Labor conditions at present make all 
construction difficult. The Storting has passed a temporary law 
providing for industrial councils where as many as one fourth of the 
workmen demand them. ‘The law lays down rules for conferences 
between employers and representatives of the workmen, but does not 
fix any penalties for failure to conform to its rules. It is still regarded 
as in the nature of an experiment. A startling feature in this tem- 
porary law is the exclusion not only of managers and overseers but 
also of clerical workers from representation on the council. It applies 
to industrial plants and to the railroad, street car, telegraph, and 
telephone systems. € A Community Aid society patterned after that 
in Copenhagen has been formed in Norway upon the initiative of 
several large associations of employers. The immediate occasion was 
a serious railroad strike which, together with strikes of coastwise 
sailors and longshoremen, threatened to tie up all the transportation 
of the country. 
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Denmark 


@ In the political world of Denmark the year has been marked by 
a series of upheavals. Election has followed election. First there 
was the bitter campaign that went before the two plebiscites on Feb- 
ruary 10 and March 14, when thousands of Danes of Slesvig origin 
went south to cast their votes. ‘Then came the cabinet crisis, the 
passage of the new election law, and the election of April 26 which 
administered a crushing blow to the Radicals and put the Liberal 
Neergaard cabinet in power. In July, elections were again held for 
the purpose of legalizing the transfer of South Jutland, inasmuch 
as this took the form of a constitutional amendment and as such had 
to be ratified by two successive Rigsdags. Elections for the lower 
house took place July 6. The Liberals won three seats, two 
being wrested from the Conservatives and one from the Radicals. 
J. C. Christensen, the moving spirit of the new Government, was 
swept in on a tidal wave of votes, while Zahle and Munch of the old 
Radical cabinet were returned to the Folkething with very much 
lessened majorities. The elections for the upper house, which took 
place July 30, showed a still more pronounced trend toward the Lib- 
eral party, which gained six seats, while the Radicals lost five. Among 
those who failed to be reelected was former Minister of Finance 
Brandes. The Landsthing consists of 72 members, 54 of which are 
elected by popular vote, while 18 are chosen by the house itself. Its | 
composition is now as follows: Liberals 31, Socialists 19, Conserva- 
tives 14, Radicals 8. Among its members are eight women. QA 
sign of the power wielded just now by the Liberal party is the retire- 
ment from politics of H. P. Hanssen, former deputy in the German 
Reichstag, in the very hour of his triumph, when the labor of his 
life is culminating in the Reunion of Slesvig with Denmark. It seems 
that he is being rebuked for having accepted the portfolio for South 
Jutland in the retired Zahle cabinet. The South Jutlanders, being 
a farming population, are perhaps most inclined to join the Liberal 
party, which has its chief strength in North Jutland. Still many of 
them feel that it is too early to scatter their forces among the Danish 
political parties. They feel that they still need to present a united 
front against Germanism and to care for their own special interests, 
such as social insurance, traffic systems, etc. With this in view the 
South Jutland Liberal party was formed. Instantly J. C. Chris- 
tensen served notice that any separatism on the part of the South 
Jutlanders would not be tolerated, and if the new party persisted in 
its course, the regular Liberals would run opposition candidates against 
it. The result was that the South Jutland Liberals disbanded, and 
H. P. Hanssen refused even to stand for election to the Folkething. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means 
of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Informations— 


Trustees: John Aspegren, New York; John G. Bergquist, New York; Maurice Francis Egan, 
Washington; John A. Gade, New York; John 1). fave, New York; Charles S. Haight, New 
York; Hamilton Holt, New York; Edwin O. Holter, New York; William Hovgaard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; William Witherle Lawrence, Columbia University ; 
Frederick Lynch, New York; H. Esk Moller, New York; Charles S. Peterson, Chicago; 
Christopher Ravn, New York; Charles J. Rhoads, Philadelphia; William H. Short, 


New York. 


Officers: Acting President, John D. Hage; Treasurer, H. Esk. Moller; Secretary, Henry 
Goddard Leach; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 

Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


Church and Education, Chairman. 


American Advisory Committees: Chicago, Ill—Charles S. Peterson, Chairman; Minneapolis, 
Minn.—John Lind, Chairman; Madison, Wis.—J. E. Olsen, Secretary; Jamestown, N. Y.— 


Charles L. Eckman, Chairman. 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Malmtorgsgatan 5, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; E. E. Ekstrand, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikan- 
ske Selskab, 18 Vestre Boulevard, H. P. Prior, President; N. L. Feilberg, Secretary; 
Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, L. Strandgade 1, Christiania, K. J. Hougen, Chairman. 

Chapters of Associates: Jamestown, N. Y.—President, Rev. Felix V. Hanson; Vice-President, 
Ernest Cawcroft; Secretary, M.C. Helm. Rockford, Ill—President, E. S. Egstrom; Vice- 
President, Thomas Barney Thompson; Secretary, Truman Johnson; Treasurer, Wm. A. 
Maddox, Galesburg, Ill—(Temporary officers)—President, Dr. W. E. Simonds; Secretary, 
Eric Dahlberg. Beloit, Wis.—President, E. F. Hansen; Secretary, O. T. Thompson; 
Treasurer, M. A. Bredesen. New York, N. Y.—Chairman, H. E. Almberg; Secretary, 
Therese C. Holm; Chairman, Social Committee, Baroness Alma Dahlerup. 


Scandinavian Fellows in America: 


The Scandinavian students who will study at the 
American colleges and universities during the aca- 
demic year 1920-1921 under the direction of the 
Foundation are of several classes. There are the 
twenty Exchange Fellows, five from Denmark, five 
from Norway, and ten from Sweden who will 
receive stipends of at least $1,000; the Anders Zorn 
Fellow receiving a similar sum from an endow- 
ment established by the late great artist and like- 
wise great educator; two Poulsen Fellows receiving 
$750 each; three Honorary Fellows without stipend; 
four Scholars awarded special Scholarships by the 
colleges they are to attend, upon nomination by the 
Foundation; and Scholars awarded minor stipends 
from our Secretary’s Discretionary Fund. The 
Fellows and Scholars from Denmark are named by 
Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab and the Govern- 
ment Advisory Committee; those from Norway by 
Norge-Amerika-Fondet ; and those from Sweden by 
Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen. The Exchange Fel- 
lows, with the Zorn Fellow, number twenty-one: 


FROM DENMARK; 


Michael Treschow, from Polyteknisk Laerean- 
stalt, Copenhagen, to study shipbuilding. 

Holger Bloch Jespersen, from Polyteknisk 
Laereanstalt, Copenhagen, to study chemistry. 

Finn Tage Blichfeldt Friis, from the University 
of Copenhagen, to study financial and economic 
conditions. 

Niels Aage Nielsen, from the University of 
Copenhagen, to study American banking methods. 


Gunnar Gregersen, President of the Technolog- 
ical Institute of Copenhagen, to investigate Amer- 
ican methods of training artisans and mechanics. 


FROM NORWAY; 

Ditlef Fiirst Hald, from Christiania Technical 
School, to study railroad technique and signal and 
safety systems. 

Robert Lepsoe, from Bergen Technical Institute, 
to study electrometallurgy. 

Dr. Thorleif Griiner-Hegge, from the University 
of Christiania, to study applied psychology. 

Almar Naess, from the University of Christiania, 
to study vector analysis. 

David Hansteen, from Bergens Handelsgymna- 
sium, to study American banking methods. 


FROM SWEDEN; 

Dr. Knut Lundmark, from Uppsala, to study 
astronomy. (Zorn Fellow.) 

Dr. Ernst Antevs, from Geologiska Institutet, 
Stockholm’s Hégskola, to study practical and the- 
oretical geology in the New England States. 

Dr. Bertil Lindblad, from Uppsala, to study 
astronomy. 

Dr. Einar Hille, from the University of Stock- 
holm, to study mathematics. 

Miss Christina Stiel von Holstein, to study ped- 
agogy and sociology. 

Valdemar Ekvall, to study business administra- 
tion. 

Per Henning Lundborg, of Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget, to study economics and polit- 
ical science. 
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Sven Norling, from the Agricultural College at 
Uppsala, to study agriculture. 

Ivar Herlitz, from the Royal Technical Univer- 
sity of Stockholm, to study electrical engineering. 

Karl Gustaf Carlsson,to study chemical engineer- 
ing. 
Re. Gunnar Brandel, from the Business College of 
Stockholm, to study American banking methods 
(second year). 
HONORARY FELLOWS, POULSEN FELLOWS, 

AND OTHER STIPENDIARIES 

In addition to the regular Fellows of the Foun- 
dation, there will be at least ten other students 
from Scandinavian countries placed by the Founda- 
tion in American colleges. 


FROM DENMARK: 

Tage U. H. Ellinger, Poulsen Fellow, to study 
heredity in the breeding of domestic animals and 
plants. 

R. M. J. Henriksen, Poulsen Fellow, to study 
engineering. . 

Hans P. Knudsen, Honorary Fellow, to study 
organization of machine shops. 

Dr. Aage Nielsen, Honorary Fellow, to study 
surgery. . : 

Peder Reinhardt Pedersen, Industrial Scholar, to 
study electrical drafting and designing. 


FROM NORWAY: 


Valborg Aschehoug, Honorary Fellow, to con- 
tinue bacteriology research. 


FROM SWEDEN: 

cee Hamilton, Scholar of the Foundation, 
to study at Smith College. 

Elsa M. Wohlfahrt, olar of the Foundation, 
to study at Vassar College. 

Ruth Rehnberg, Scholar of the Foundation, to 
study at Bryn Mawr College. 

Gunnar Carlsson, Scholar of the Foundation, to 
study at Brown University. 


FROM ICELAND; 
Hodlmfridur Arnadéttir, to conduct courses in 
the Scandinavian languages at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


It is not only in the State of Tennessee, that 
women are receiving greater recognition. Three 
of the Foundation’s Fellows to Scandinavia for 
next year are women; and six women from the 
Scandinavian countries will study in America un- 
der the direction of the Foundation. At Bryn 
Mawr there will be Miss Christina Stiel von Hol- 
stein and Miss Ruth Rehnberg; at Smith, Miss 
Margareta Hamilton; at Vassar, Miss Margit 
Wohlfahrt; at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Miss Valborg Aschehong; and at Colum- 
bia, Miss Hélmfridur Arnadéttir. Miss Arnadéttir 
is an instructor in Icelandic and Dano-Norwegian 
at Columbia and has written the article on “Educa- 
tion in Iceland” for the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion, published by the United States Bureau of 
Education. Miss Aschehoug, who is an Honorary 
Fellow of the Foundation, is her second 
year of the study of bacteriology; and Miss von 
Holstein is an Exchange Fellow of the Foundation. 
The other women students of the Foundation are 
receiving special scholarships granted them by the 
colleges which they are to attend. 
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The De Geer Geological Expedition: 


A geological expedition from Sweden to the 
United States and Canada under the direction of 
Baron Gerard De Geer of the University of Stock- 
holm arrived in New York on August 20. Baron 
De Geer’s party consists of his wife, Baroness 
Ebba De Geer, who acts as secretary of the expe- 
dition, and two assistants, Dr. Ernst Antevs and 
Dr. Ragnar Lidén. Some time before their arrival 
the Foundation organized a Committee of Recep- 
tion composed of sixteen eminent American scien- 
tists many of whom had met Baron De Geer in 
Stockholm when he presided over the International 
Geological Congress there in 1910. The Chairman 
of this Committee of Reception is Professor James 
F. Kemp of Columbia, and among its members 
are Professor Frank D. Adams of McGill Univer- 
sity, Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, President 
of the American Museum of Natural History, and 
Mr. George O. Smith, Director of the United 
States Geological Survey. The Foundation is 
represented on the Committee by six of the Trus- 
tees, the Secretary and Acting Executive Secretary, 
the Chairman of the Social Committee of the New 
York Chapter, and the Honorable John Lind of 
Minnesota. Consul General Olof H. Lamm is also 
a member of the Committee. 


The purpose of the expedition is to determine by 
the counting of seasonally laminated clay layers 
the geochronology of the past 12,000 years, and to 
compare the results obtained by such measure- 
ments in this country with the results obtained 
previously in Sweden. The period covered is that 
which has witnessed the evolution of man and of 
all plant and animal life in those parts of Northern 
Europe and North America which, during the Ice 
Age, were covered by extensive ice sheets. In the 
layers of clay deposited by the receding ice sheets, 
are to be found not only records of the passage ot 
time, but also records of the periodic variations in 
the amount of heat shed upon the earth by the 
sun. It is Baron De Geer’s contention that the 
recession of the ice was caused not by violent 
changes of level in the earth’s surface but by 
changes of climatic conditions. 


The first measurements are being taken in 
the ay of Lake Champlain and Lake George. 
Afterwards the De Geer party will go north and 
west as far as the Canadian Rockies and will re- 
turn in October or November to New York for a 
more detailed study of the Hudson Valley. Baron 
De Geer will then lecture at four or five American 
universities, and for the benefit of American 
students and geologists will illustrate his methods 
in the field. 


* 


Dr. Ernst Antevs who is a member of the De 
Geer party is an Exchange Fellow to the United 
States for the academic year 1920-1921. 


* 
Chapters : 


The Bureau of Commercial Economics at Wash- 
ington, distributors of films of educational interest, 
has offered to send films to the Foundation’s 
chapters “without cost other than the transporta- 
tion.” In addition to a number of films placed in 
their hands by the Danish Government, the Bureau 
has one on the construction of concrete ships in 
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Sweden. This is just one suggestion among many 
for the fall activities of the chapters. 
* 


Our Jamestown Advisor, Mr. Charles L. Eckman, 
has suggested that each new chapter might begin 
its winter schedule with a Charter Meeting at 
which the Charter granted by the Foundation 
would be presented. 


Brief 


An article by Edith Sellers in the Living Age for 
July 19, 1919, entitled “The Remaking of a Vil- 
lage” makes an eloquent plea for the community 
house and other social co-operation that give zest 
and pleasure to village life, contrasting sharply the 
dullness and stupidity prevalent in the average vil- 
lage (for example in rural England) with the 
satisfactory way the problem has been solved in 
Denmark. There the wonderfully organized villege 
life, with intellectual activities embracing a score 
of subjects, such as debating and political clubs, 
folk-lore, and agricultural societies, private theat- 
ricals and the folk high schools, and with the phys- 
ical well-being fostered by means of athletic and 
shooting organizations, has made the Danish peas- 
ant the most enlightened in Europe. Bishop Grundt- 
vig led this movement, which dates from 1848, 
and the wise leaders of this effort for social bet- 
terment strove, not only for material prosperity, 
but ‘also to bring enjoyment and inspiration into 
everyday life. 

a 

King Christian of Denmark has on numerous oc- 
casions expressed his appreciation of the sympathy 
Americans have shown the Slesvig cause. It seems 
particularly appropriate, this year of the Reunion, 
that American as well as Danish business men in 
New York should join in sending the King a gift 
on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday, September 
26. The gift took the form of a collection of water 
color sketches of New York views, by the Ameri- 
can-Danish artist, Gustav Brock, beautifully bound 
in the Danish colors. About forty firms were rep- 
resented. The committee in charge consisted of 
John D. Hage, chairman, S. H. Nyholm, and H. J. 
Wagner, with Consul-General Bech as honorary 
president. 

a 

Shaw Desmond, in an article in the Weekly 
Review entitled “The Republic of Denmark,” 
writes of the Dane as Europe’s democrat, a demo- 
erat by nature and not by politics. This view of 
Danish democracy is nothing. new to our readers, 
but a novel interest lies in the closing paragraphs, 
in which the author prophecies that Denmark will 
be the first country to disarm. The prevalence of 
Militaernegtelse (refusal to do military service) 
is so great that in case of a war it would be nothing 
surprising if the mass of male inhabitants in Den- 
mark should refuse to shoulder a rifle. If so, Nor- 
way might follow suit, and the infection would very 
likely spread to Germany. Mr. Shaw Desmond 
gives credit to the bravery of the Danish soldier, 
but thinks the Dane has a congenital hatred of 
bloodshed, the result of hyper-civilization. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


In these columns of the July number we referred 
to Mr. Aage Léwener of Denmark as a “manufac- 
turer.” Mr. Léwener is not a manufacturer but 
an importer, perhaps the chief importer in Den- 
mark of America’s iron, steel, and machine tools. 
He is the donor of one of the Fellowships providing 
for Danish students to the United States. W. 
regret the error and desire to correct it. 


Notes 


One of our readers, Mr. Charles P. Linder, of 
Chicago, calls our attention to a ruling of the 
Treasury Department which places alien residents 
who have taken out their first citizen papers in 
the same category as citizens as far as their income 
tax is concerned. Formerly Scandinavians resident 
in Chicago were held to lose their status as resi- 
dents if they made a short trip to their mother 
country and were obliged to pay a tax of 8 per- 
cent of their entire inéome for 1920. When Mr. 
Linder called the attention of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the matter, he received the reply that 
such residents should make affidavits regarding 
their temporary absence and that they would then 
be entitled to the same exemptions as citizens. 

a 


Plans have been approved for a new fireproof 
library building at Luther College in Decorah, 
Iowa. Thanks in large measure to the faithful 
work and the scholarly discrimination of Professor 
Chr. Naeseth, for many years a member of the 
faculty, Luther College has, for a‘small college, a 
very well equipped library. It has recently been 
put in charge of an expert librarian, Mr. Carl 
Jakobson, and when the new building is completed, 
it will also be worthily housed. 

* 


In gratitude for the munificent aid the Swedes 
have sent to relieve the fdmine in Austria, the gov- 
ernment of that country has bestowed on Sweden a 
precious relic, the buff-coat Gustavus Adolphus 
wore in the battle of Liitzen which cost him his 
life. It is made of heavy elk skin and still shows 
patches of green silk lining. It is pierced in four 
places and stained with the king’s blood. A partly 
decipherable bit of paper, written in German, and 
supposed to date from the seventeenth century, 
tells the story. 

* 

In a correspondence to the New York Evening 
Post, Allen W. Porterfield writes about the con- 
ferring of the Nobel prizes in science, June 1, that 
it was the first time English and Germans have met 
on a friendly basis for six years. So much criti- 
cism for undue favoritism to the Germans was 
called forth by the last award that it is pleasant to 
record the words of the English recipient of the 
prize in physics, Professor Charles Glover Barkla 
of Edinburgh. He said: “It occurs to me that 
the Swedish Academy of Sciences deserves the 
Nobel Peace prize. It recognizes no national dif- 
ferences, it breaks off the rough corners of ignoble 
national feelings, it has been and is a stranger to 
national prejudices.” 
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THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


News and Comments on Export and Trade Conditions 
Between America and the Scandinavian Countries 


Sweven A Larce Propucer 

An erroneous belief exists to the effect that 
Sweden is not a producer of raw materials. This 
is far from being the case. Sweden produces large 
quantities of iron ore, her exports alone being 
2,225,000 tons in 1919, while vast quantities were 
consumed at home. In addition to her exports of 
ore there were exported large quantities of manu- 
factured and semi-manufactured products of iron 
and steel. The quality of Swedish steel has always 
enjoyed an enviable reputation. In the same period 
Sweden exported 4,000,000 cubic metres of lumber 
while over a million cubic metres more were ex- 
ported in the form of manufactures. Swedish 
agricultural interests produce 80 percent of the 
food supplies of the country. 


DanisH Emsancoes Berne Lirrep 


Restrictions on the export of potatoes, certain - 


varieties of hardwoods, raw lamb, sheep and cattle 
hides, pork products, dairy products, vegetables, 
and many other commodities have recently been 
lifted. This would seem to indicate that Denmark 
is getting back to normal in the matter of produc- 
tion and that trade will soon be guided only by 
natural influences. 


SwepisH Power Prants Prove ProriraB_e 

The operation of the Swedish Government owncd 
power plants for the year 1919 has proven to be 
very profitable, resulting in a balance of over six 
million kronor. The gross income amounted to 13,- 
890,000 kronor and the expenditures to 7,632,000 
kronor. Part of the expenditures were utilized for 
betterments and for the completion of new plants. 
Owing to the lack of fuel, Sweden has found it 
necessary to develop her resources to the utmost 
capacity. 


Norwecian Fisuinc INTEREsTs 

At a meeting in Bergen it was recently proposed 
to form the Norwegian Salt Herring Syndicate. 
The proposal will be submitted to the various 
organizations of fisheries for approval. These or- 
ganizations consist of associations of large export- 
ers of salt fish. 

In Bergen was also held a joint meeting of the 
fish exporters associations. Owing to the fact that 
the Norwegian fishermen lost many of their pre- 
war markets large quantities of fish have accumu- 
lated. A resolution was prepared requesting the 
government to grant the exporters enough credits 
to carry’ them over until they are able to dispose 
of the stocks now on hand. If no relief is given 
them, many of the fishermen will be forced to 
discontinue taking fish and seek other employment. 


DanisH Consumption or Or INcREASING 

The scarcity of coal on all the world markets has 
made it impossible for Denmark to obtain her usual 
supplies of coal, which has resulted in many large 
Danish industrial concerns converting their power 
plants to oil. The use of oil has been found to be 
cheaper at the present time, but as Denmark does 
not produce oil either, her fuel supply does not 
seem to be very secure. 


New Inpusrry 1n Fintanp 

The large distillery under construction for the 
Central Distillery of the Finnish Co-operative Tur- 
pentine and Tar office has been nearly completed, 
and has a capacity of nearly 400,000 kilos of 
pure turpentine. The plant is capable of rapid 
expansion to 1,000,000 kilos. The distilleries are 
equipped to gather all the valuable by-products. 


SprrzBerGen’s MineraL WEALTH 

Spitzbergen, according to well informed authori- 
ties, bids fair to become in the near future a large 
producer of oil. The presence of oil-bearing shales 
on the island has long been known, but it has only 
been recently that there have been evidences found 
of a very considerable amount of petroleum in a 
free state under the shales. 

In addition to the probable oil fields, there are 
also extensive coal mines located close to the water’s 
edge, so that it has been a comparatively easy 
task to mine and transport the coal to the ships. 
The Norwegians are putting forth all energies to 
increase the output as much as possible. British, 
Dutch, Swedish, and other nations have large in- 
terests in the mines. 

Iron, Copper, Lead, Gypsum, and Asbestos are 
among the other minerals found here. The award 
of the island to Norway will prove very beneficial 
to that country, as it gives her a fuel supply under 
her flag. 


Burrer Propuction iv DenmMaRK 

Denmark’s butter production runs to 30,000 or 
40,000 casks of butter a week, each cask contain- 
ing 50 kilos. The home consumption only amounts 
to 5,000 casks, so there is a very large supply avail- 
able for export to England, Norway, and the 
United States. As the export agreement with 
Great Britain runs out shortly, it is expected the 
Danes will increase very largely their exports to 
the United States. 


Port DgveELopMEN'r AT GOTEBORG i 

Géteborg is the second port of importance in 
Scandinavia, and while its harbor is small, it is 
well located and capable of accommodating ships 
up to 12,000 tons capacity. Gdéteborg is of increas- 
ing importance as a trans-shipping centre for 
Russia and the Baltic region. The railway facili- 
ties of Géteborg are very good, forming rail con- 
nections with nearly the whole of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. Géteborg is destined to figure very 
much more in the trade of the United States with 
these regions than ever before. 


New Danisu Excuance Bank 


Owing to the vast amount of German currency 
held abfoad, the mark is prevented from recover- 
ing at as rapid a rate as it should. There are 
about 1,500,000,000 marks held in Denmark. Be- 
cause of this it has been deemed advisable to estab- 
lish a bank in Copenhagen for the purpose of 
exchanging this currency for German securities. 
The capital so accumulated will be used to purchase 
raw materials. Negotiations are in progress be- 
tween the German Kommerzienrat Lehrer, the 
National Bank, and the Landmandsbank in Copen- 
hagen. 
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Est. 1907 


Cable Address 
“Scandamco Newyork” 


~ EXPORTERS 
Of All Kinds of Foodstuffs, Chemicals, 
Machinery Supplies, Etc. 


Felts, Wires, and Paper Mill Supplies of 
Every Description 


IMPORTERS 
Of Wood Pulp, Paper, Iron, Steel, Etc. 


Head Offices 
50 EAST 42nd STREET 
New York, U.S. A. 
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Coat Srruation 1x Norway 

Outside of Spitzbergen, Norway possesses no coal 
deposits. In the year 1913 in all 2,480,000 tons of 
coal and coke were imported, while in 1919, owing 
to the scarcity and the high prices, imports had 
fallen to about 1,700,000 tons. Previously the 
importation of coal had been in the hands of 
a few large coal dealers and a number of smaller 
ones scattered all along the coast. The Govern- 
ment has now taken over the importation and is 
making every effort to obtain coal in South Africa 
and Australia. The present stocks on hand and 
those contracted for are not sufficient for the 
coming winter. 


State Conrrot or ExcHance 1n FIntanp 

In Finland as elsewhere the State has found it 
necessary to exercise a large amount of control 
over foreign trade in order to maintain exchange 
rates. In accordance with a law recently promul- 
gated in Finland, the State has the right to limit 
or forbid the importation or exportation of such 
commodities as it deems necessary. This seems to 
put in the hands of the Government a great deal of 
power to interfere with business, but owing to the 
shortage of the grain crop, it will be necessary to 
obtain large supplies of grain abroad, and the 
Government wants to conserve the buying power of 
the country as much as possible for that reason. 


CHINA TO THE Rescue 

China has long been an importer of coal from 
Japan, but this year the country has a surplus of 
nearly a million tons. The Chinese officials have 


AND SHIPPING 


offered much of this coal to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Ships are ready to load the coal, waiting 
only for the word that the negotiations have been 
completed. 


Norway SHort or Fver 
The Norwegian Statistical Bureau reports that 
Norway now has on hand only about 300,000 tons 
of coal, 45,000 tons of coke, and 5,000 tons of cin- 
‘ ders. Coal is being received at the rate of 125,000 
tons per month, but the demand is so great that 
at least 200,000 tons per month should be re- 
ceived in order to meet it. All available means 
of economizing in the use of coal are being consid- 
ered, among them the minimization of train sched- 
ules. 


New DanisH Banxine Law 
On October 4, 1920 a new code of law relative 
to banks and banking business in general will go 
* into effect in Denmark. Paragraph 4 of Section 2 
of this law says: “Foreign banks cannot establish 
business branches in this country without the con- 
sent of the Minister of Commerce.” Pending a 
statement from the Minister of Commerce relative 
to his attitude toward foreign banks desiring to 
operate branches in Denmark considerable inter- 
est is being manifested as to what the develop- 
ments will be. 
Forest Fire 
A forest fire in Rendalen, Norway, caused dam- 
ages amounting to 1,250,000 kroner. Small losses 
will fall on Norwegian companies, as nearly all 
the risks were underwritten by foreign firms. 


American Transmarine Co.,.... 


PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK 


International Merchants 
Importers—Exporters 


Branch Office, SAN FRANCISCO, Rialto Building 


AFFILIATED ESTABLISHMENTS 


FINLAND: HELSINGFORS 
ARGENTINA: BUENOS AIRES 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
BRAZIL: SAO PAULO 
SANTOS 


RUSSIA: PETROGRAD 


JAVA: BATAVIA 
CUBA:4 HABANA 
tee DE CUBA 


VALPARAISO 
CHILE: : SANTIAGO DE CHILE 
COQUIMBO 


LONDON: EVELYN HOUSE, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E. C. 2 


THE TRANSMARINE COMPANY, Ltd. 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
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TRADE AND SHIPPING 


Norwegian America 
Line 


For Freight and Passenger Rates 
Apply to 


Norwegian America Line Agency Inc. 
8-10 Bridge Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone: 
Bowling Green 5370 


Benham & Boyesen 
Ship Brokers 


STEAMSHIP 
AND 


COMMISSION AGENTS 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Battic To BE Scene or U. S. Surprine Activity 


Of all the European countries none are more 
interested in the recent arrangement between the 
Hamburg-American Line and the United States 
Shipping Board than Scandinavia. With the con- 
siderable traffic between Scandinavia and other 
countries bordering on the Baltic, the entrance of 
the United States is bound to be reflected in the 
near future. It is expected that mutual advantage 
will result from the agreement whereby the Ameri- 
can ship and Commerce Corporation utilizes Ger- 
man ports and routes and this unquestionably will 
make for increased interest on the part of Ameri- 
can shippers. The new ‘arrangement allows the 
American and the German companies each to sup- 
ply one-half of the freight tonnage between this 
country and Germany, the American line to make 
up any deficiency in German tonnage. The United 
States Shipping Board is anxious to utilize the 
many ships recently completed for the board and 
this newest shipping deal is therefore looked upon 
as one of the most significant moves since the 
armistice. 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING For Norway 


Recent orders placed with the shipbuilding yards 
on the Pacific coast for the account of Norwegians 
include the construction of five tank steamers of 
10,300 deadweight tons each for a Christiania syn- 
dicate. This order went to the Norway-Pacific 
Shipbuilding Corporation. It is understood that 
Norwegian interests are advancing part of the 


Telephone: Bowling Green 8788-89-90-91-92 
CABLE ADDRESS: “STRAYLINE” 


S.O.STRAY & CO. 


Steamship Agents 
and Ship Brokers 


11 Broadway, New York City 


. 


Head Office at 
Christianssand S., Norway 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Kristiania 2 Karl Johans Gade 
Cardiff 2 Evelyn St. 
Buenos Ayres, 25 De Mayo 171 
Rio de Janeiro, Rua Sao Pedro 9 


capital required to finance the construction of 
these ships. The Skinner & Eddy Corporation is 
said to have an order for a 13,000 deadweight ton 
tanker for the Norwegian-American trade. 

e 
Fioatinec Foreren Trave Exposition 


Announcement is made from the offices of the 
First National Foreign Trade Floating Exposition, 
50 Broad Street, New York, that hundreds of in- 
quiries from manufacturers throughout the country 
have been made with regard to the enterprise and 
its itinerary. Many of the large exporting houses 
have signified their intention to take part in the 
exposition which is to visit the leading ports of the 
world. Almost every branch of American manu- 
facture is to be represented. The steamer is to 
leave in the fall and the trip will take about eight 
months. The floating exposition is expected to be 
valuable to American manufacture and extend ex- 
ports throughout the world. 


Sarety aT SEA 


The National Life Preserver Company of New 
York, owners of the Ever-Warm Safety-Suit, have 
elected two well known steamship men, Mr. Halvor 
Jacobsen of the Scandinavian Line and Mr. A. T. 
Henderson of the French Line, as directors. The 
company now is extending the use of the Safety- 
Suit by renting it to passengers, who can secure a 
suit for the voyage just as they can hire a chair 
and a steamer rug. It aims not only to prevent 
death from drowning but to protect the wearer 
from exposure. 
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The 
Transatlantic Steamship 
Company 


LTD. 


AUUEALLLENUUrToeNAananongaaga ean ce nena entre ett 


REGULAR LINES OF STEAMERS FROM 


Sweden, Norway and Denmark to South Africa, Australia (via 
Durban) 


Australia (via Suez), the Sunda Islands, the 


Persian Gulf, Senegambia, North America 


From Australia and Sunda Islands to Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark 


From South Africa to Australia 
From India to North America 


From North America to Sweden 


SUTUAUUEENUUAEUTNEOUNNONNUNNT TAUNTED 


For further particulars please apply to 


REDERIAKTIEBOLAGET TRANSATLANTIC 
GOTHENBURG 


TELEGRAMS: NIKE, GOTHENBURG 
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